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INNOVATION AND QUALITY FROM 
THE WORLDWIDE MARKET LEADER @ 


Braud, the worldwide market leader, enjoys a long tradition 
in the development of grape harvesters. Today, more than 
6,000 Braud grape harvesters are used in vineyards 
worldwide. Thanks to continuous research and innovation, we 
offer a wide range of machines to meet your specific needs. 

Braud’s new Saphir Series of grape harvesters assures 
the highest performance even under the harshest harvest- 
ing conditions. 

In the Saphir Series, a longer harvesting head and a new 
harvesting tunnel design have improved the harvest 
performance, preventing vineyard damage and maintaining 
grape quality. The distance between the guide bars is 
adjustable and is reset automatically. 

Braud’s unique, patented cup system now contains 62 
baskets. The patented SDC-system has also been improved. 
Three different settings optimize shaking performance, and the 
new, patented shaking rods have a hollow design, to eliminate 
the risk of breaking a shaking rod. 

Conveyor belts have been widened to improve distribution 
of grapes and allow more thorough cleaning. The upper 
blowers have a larger diameter, and the intake surface of the 
lower blowers has been increased to remove all leaves. 

Seamless welds prevent grapes from sticking to the welding 
seams and fermenting. 


You can select receiving tanks with a capacity from 2,100 to 
3,200 liters, depending on model. Side-conveyor models are also 
available. All hydraulic systems are outside the harvesting unit to 
prevent contamination. Direct drive and drive-through intermediate 
gearing have signficantly reduced maintenance requirements. 

The redesigned driver’s cabin has curved windows for an 
optimal view over the grape intake area. .. 

The main harvesting functions are controlled by a multi-function 
lever. All settings of the harvesting unit can be controlled and the 
entire process can be monitored by the computer monitor. 

A patented system allows the stairs and operating platform 
to be pivoted up from the drivers seat. New suspension com- 
ponents ensure highest performance and reliable operation. 
The patented hydraulic system for slope-compensation provides 
high stability during work on steep slopes. The risk of wheel slip 
when moving up- or downhill while working on hilly terrain is 
eliminated with the antislip system. 

With models ranging from 83hp to 140hp, this series offers 
a model to meet your requirements perfectly. 

Reconditioned self-propelled and tractor-pulled Braud 
harvesters are also available. Prices range from the mid 
$40,000 to low $200,000. : 

For more detailed information, please contact: 
Euro-Machines East or Euro-Machines West. 


East: P.O. Box 843 Culpeper, VA 22701 » Phone (540) 825-5700 * Fax (540) 825-5789 
West: 1968 Hartog Drive * San Jose, CA 95131 » Phone (408) 452-7600 » Fax (408) 452-7689 
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a lot of advantages 


Gentle handling for quality juice 
Easy to clean e Low maintenance 


For more information call or write: 


achines, Inc. 


vineyard and winery equipment company 


East: P.O. Box 843 ¢ Culpeper, VA 22701 * Phone (540) 825-5700 « Fax (540) 825-5789 
West: 1968 Hartog Drive * San Jose, CA 95131 * Phone (408) 452-7600 * Fax (408) 452-7689 
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he Bible is replete with refer- 

ences to wine. In Psalms 

(104:15) God is praised for creat- 

ing “Wine that maketh glad the 

heart of man,” and Proverbs 
(31:6) suggests we give “wine unto 
those that be of heavy hearts.” 

In the Jewish tradition kosher wine 
plays an integral part in many rituals, 
as set forth by God’s commandments 
to Moses in Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deutreronomy. As instructed in the 
Haggadah, during the Passover seder 
(service and ceremonial dinner), each 
adult must drink four glasses of wine. 

As a result, Kosher wine sales in 
the U.S. total more than two million 
cases annually. Since only about 
150,000 cases of premium kosher 
wine are produced in the U.S. each 
year, the niche for dry pre- 
mium kosher wine appears 
to offer substantial room for 
growth to the enterprising 
vintner. 

Small wine producers inter- 
ested in establishing a kosher 
brand will discover that 
kosher winemaking is not 
really much different than 
winemaking in general. But 
there are very strict rules that 
must be followed explicitly 
for wine to remain kosher. 

Any deviation from the prescribed 
rules will cause the wine to be unfit for 
kosher use. 

Fortunately, within the Jewish faith, 
there are systems that have been 
established to assist food and bever- 
age producers as they make kosher 
products. These systems provide the 
direction and personnel necessary to 
make kosher wine production possi- 
ble. Their services are part of the cost 
of producing any kosher 
product. 


What is kosher wine? 

For most Americans, 
kosher wine means a 
syrupy sweet liquid made 
from native Concord grapes 
by such brands as Manische- 
witz and Mogen David. In 
fact, the great bulk of kosher 
wine in the U.S. is made from 
frozen concentrate, just like 
grape juice drinks. 

This taste for sweet wine may 


have stemmed from northern Euro- 
pean Jewish communities which had 
no access to vineyards or to the dry 
kosher wines available around the 
Mediterranean. To make the wine 
necessary for religious ritual, these 
communities made wine from 
rehydrated raisins which yielded a 
sweet and syrupy wine not unlike the 
Concord wines available today. 
Nonetheless, nothing in the Jewish 
dietary laws says a kosher wine has 
to be sweet. 

Currently, dry premium kosher 
wines are available from Israel, France, 
Italy, and from California, including 
two brands from Napa _ Valley: 
Hagafen Cellars and St. Supéry Win- 
ery’s Mount Maroma [formerly Mount 
Madrona]. 


by Scott Clemens 


include Chardonnay, Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnon, Pinot Noir, Johannisberg Ries- 
ling, and proprietary Harmonia Red, 
White, and Harmonia Blush table 
wines. Almost 20% of Hagafen wines 
are exported to Canada and Europe. 
Bob Broman, St. Supéry wine- 
maker, has supervised production of 
three vintages of Mount Maroma, 
which has also grown to about 8,000 
cases/year of Cabernet Sauvignon 
and Chardonnay. “Our goal is to pro- 
duce kosher Napa Valley wines equal 
to any Napa wine,” says Broman. 
“We submit our kosher wine to com- 
petitions, and it wins medals along- 


MAKING PREMIUM 


sher wine 


Hagafen, which means “the vine” in 
Hebrew, was established in 1979 by 
Ernie Weir, a Domaine Chandon vine- 
yard manager. Weir, who produced 
about 8,000 cases in 1995, grows and 
buys grapes used for Hagafen but has 
no winery. He has the wine made 
under contract at wineries 
around the valley. The past 
four vintages 
were made at 
De Moor 
Winery. 
Hagafen 
wines 


side any premium wine.” 

“There’s a lot of crossover buying,” 
notes Weir, “not every kosher hot dog 
is eaten by a Jew, and not every bottle 
of my wine is consumed by a Jew. It’s 
clear we’re making quality wines that 
are incidentally kosher.” 


Making Kosher wine 
Before a wine is consid- 
ered kosher (proper 
or ritually pure) for 
kiddush (sanctifica- 
tion), it must conform 
to certain standards 
under the  kashrut 
laws. For example, 
grapes or wine must 
not come in contact 
with anything that is 
non-kosher. Accordingly, 
anything that is made 
from a non-kosher animal 
cannot be used in wine- 
making. These restrictions 
are based on Biblical law 
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and its interpretations. 

“Fining with isinglass (derived 
from sturgeon) is forbidden,” 
explains Weir, “because a sturgeon is 
a bottom-feeding fish — a scavenger 
(animal of prey) — so it’s not kosher.” 
Likewise, gelatin cannot be used 
because it is an animal product. 
Casein and non-fat dry milk powder 
are disallowed, because they’re dairy 
derivatives. 

“Kosher law would allow the use 
of egg whites from fresh non-fertile 
eggs, but there are other ways to deal 
with astringency: cap management, 
extended maceration after fermenta- 
tion, or aggressive racking. In my 
case, | always keep my red wines at 
least four years after vintage, so the 
wines are never harsh when 
released.” 

Broman has also found no need to 
fine. “Our grapes come from Pope 
Valley, which is known for having 
soft tannins, so we don’t need to 
gelatin-fine.” 

Yeast must also be kosher, and most 
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More and more winery tasting rooms have been using the industry’s best point-of-sale 
controls possible with TEC systems from Continental Retail Systems, Inc. 


Let us help you get in control! 


It’s a tough climate out there, but we can help you control your expenses 
and squeeze out every dollar you deserve. 


Call for free no-obligation fact kit on maximizing profits 
It’s your money, wouldn’t you rather keep more of it? 


Continental Retail Systems, Inc. 
902 Enterprise Way, Suite O 
| Napa, CA 94558 


(800) 262-4441 * (707) 255-1080 © FAX: (707) 252 


is. To be kosher for Passover a food 
product must pass more require- 
ments. Passover dietary laws prohibit 
the use of leavened grain products. 
“With Passover, notes Weir, “we 
commemorate our exodus from 
Egypt, when there wasn’t time to 
bake and the people had to eat 
unleavened bread. The commemora- 
tion precludes our using anything 
that is made from leavened grain. So 
to be kosher, cultured yeasts must not 
have been kept, reared, or over- 
wintered on any grain source.” 
Hagafen and St. Supéry use yeast 
which is certified kosher for Passover. 
Some of the other kashrut rules are 
fairly esoteric, such as prohibition of 
eating near winemaking operations. 
Others are open to interpretation. 
“Tartaric acid is somewhat controver- 
sial, and it’s allowed in some winer- 
ies and not others,” explains Weir. “In 
the western world, it is generally con- 
sidered that, even though tartaric 
acid is derived from grapes that may 
be non-kosher, it is so far removed 


m™ Cut monthly inventory time 


TE Cre Inc. 


We sell more, because they work better. 


from the original substance that it is 
no longer considered non-kosher. 

“Once in a while we have a situa- 
tion we’re unclear about and have to 
go to New York to get a ruling.” It is 
imperative that any questions be 
posted to the Rabbinical authorities 
before acting. 

“We've had to take every item we 
use and get certification that it’s 
kosher and send that info, in our case 
to Rabbi Teichman, for review,” says 
Broman. To do otherwise would risk 
having to de-certify the wine. 


Keeping equipment kosher 

Prior to winemaking, containers 
used for storage must be cleaned 
with water heated to 190°F. Equip- 
ment (pumps, hoses, etc.), that have 
only temporary contact (less than 24 
hours) with the product must be 
cleaned, but do not have to be heated 
to 190°F. No non-kosher juice or wine 
can pass through any of the equip- 
ment ahead of the kosher juice or 
wine unless the equipment has been 
cleaned again. 

Barrels that have previously held 
any non-kosher product can either be 
filled with 190°F water and drained 
once, or they can be filled with cool 
water, allowed to soak for 24 hours 
and drained. This cool water treat- 
ment must be repeated three times. 
As a practical matter, barrels are set 
aside specifically for kosher wines. 

Viticultural restrictions, which apply 
in the Holy Land (Israel), do not apply 
elsewhere. Thus, wine grapes in the 
U.S. may be grown in any manner and 
harvested by anyone. 

Since non-kosher fruit cannot be 
mixed with kosher fruit, samples can 
be taken from a truck (to determine 
sugar) but those grapes then become 
non-kosher and cannot be returned to 
the truck. 

Except for wine which is mevushal 
(discussed below), the grapes, juice, 
or wine may not be moved in any 
way by anyone other than a Sabbath- 
observant Jewish male from the 
moment the grapes are brought into the 
winery until the cork is in the bottle. 


Supervision by a Rabbi 

In addition, for a wine to be certi- 
fied kosher, the entire winemaking 
process must be done under supervi- 
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sion of an Orthodox Rabbi and con- 
form to all the kashrut laws that 
ensure food is made in a proper fash- 
ion. In reality, of course, this isn’t pos- 
sible, so production is overseen by 
the Rabbi's representatives, Sabbath- 
observing Jews called mashgichim 
(plural) or mashgiah (singular), who 
are trained in kosher food laws. 

The winemaker or winemaking 
staff direct the mashgichim through 
the winemaking operations. The 
mashgichim must perform every 
aspect of moving the wine: connect- 
ing the hoist to dump grapes, turning 
on and off and adjusting all equip- 
ment, emptying fermentors, driving a 
forklift to move fermented skins to 
the press, pumping and dumping, 
filling and bunging open barrels. 

Winery staff may set up hoses and 
program the press, but only a mash- 
giah can connect hoses, open and 
close valves, turn on pumps, and 
start the press. “Winery staff can do 
nothing to interfere with the flow of 
the product,” explains Broman. Only 
the rabbis (as he calls mashgichim) are 
allowed to hook up and turn on and 
off the equipment.” 

St. Supéry contracts with the 
mashgichim through the Union of 
Orthodox Congregations of America. 
Broman’s contact is Rabbi Teichman, 
who arranges to have necessary 
workers available. Some of the work- 
ers are highly skilled; some have no 
experience. 

“For day to day work throughout 
the year, a man comes up from San 
Francisco,” says Broman. “During 
harvest we have people coming up 
from Los Angeles. We hope we get a 
lead person who has a lot of experi- 
ence, and we assign an assistant to 
tell them what to do. “Rabbi Teich- 
man and his group are very flexible; 
we’ve had them here pressing and 
shoveling until two AM. They didn’t 
like it, but they did it.” 

Some of the workers are food 
specialists who also oversee opera- 
tions at Calistoga Mineral Water Co., 
fruit juice plants, and elsewhere. “I 
work with no more than two 
mashgichim at a time,” says Weir. 
“These people achieve a pride of 
workmanship. If I explain why it’s 
critical that they be here on a certain 
day at a certain time, they try their 


— 


best to accommodate my needs. 
We're a team.” The winery pays for 
airfare and/or travel expenses and 
pays the worker, as well — an added 
expense of producing kosher wine. 


Complications 

The greatest difficulty with this sys- 
tem revolves around the Sabbath and 
the Jewish holidays of Rosh 


Hashanah and Yom Kipper which 
often fall in the middle of harvest. 
Sabbath-observant Jews are forbid- 
den from working on those days. 
This poses a particular problem dur- 
ing fermentation when such tasks as 
pumping over are required. 

Care must be taken to schedule har- 
vest around these holy days. With a 
little planning, these interruptions 
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can be accommodated, according to 
Broman. “We have tanks and pumps 
dedicated to nothing but kosher 
wine. Pump over is accomplished 
with irrigators, and we have a timer 
that controls the pump. 

“They [the mashgichim] set up the 
entire system; they set the timers and 
seal all the valves in the open posi- 
tion. They put seals around every- 
thing, so we can’t open or close 
anything. The entire electrical housing 
of the pump is covered and sealed, and 
the disconnect is taped, covered, and 
sealed. When they leave, the pump 
goes on automatically.” 

Pressing can be delayed, when nec- 
essary, by refrigerating the must to 
inhibit the speed of fermentation. “In 
1994, there were few days the 
mashgichim could work from Septem- 
ber 28 to October 17,” recalls Weir. 
“This includes the eve before the Sab- 
bath and holidays because Jewish 
holidays begin the evening before. 
That usually precludes any work 
after noon of the day before so they 
can prepare for the holiday.” 


When can gentiles handle kosher 
wine? 

In two instances, gentiles may 
move and handle kosher wine. First, 
when a kosher wine is in a double- 
sealed container, and second, when it 
is mevushal. The mashgiah must do 
anything related to moving kosher 
grapes, juice, Or wine in open con- 
tainers. If the wine is in a closed con- 
tainer (7.e., a corked bottle) it can be 
moved by anyone. 

To make certain that no kosher 
wine is moved by gentiles, all barrels 
and tanks are sealed with special clips 
that must be broken each time the bar- 
rel or tank is opened. Open-top fer- 
mentors are not used to create kosher 
wines. 


Mevushal wine 

Making kosher wine mevushal 
means the winemaking process gets a 
little easier. The kosher law for 
mevushal (or cooked) wine stretches 
back into antiquity, to a time when 
fine wine was used by followers of 
the Babylonian king in idolatrous 
worship. Jews were not allowed to 
drink the wine intended for idol wor- 
ship, and they could not derive any 
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financial benefit from it by shipping 
or selling it. Likewise, Rabbis did not 
want idolaters to use kosher wine. 

Therefore Rabbinical authorities 
decided that boiling a kosher wine 
would make it unsuitable for idola- 
trous use (idolaters apparently had 
good taste), and they declared it 
would then remain kosher even 
when touched by a gentile or a non- 
Sabbath-observant Jew. 

Making a wine mevushal is enor- 
mously practical for the winery and 
for saleability after the wine enters 
the marketplace. Juice or wine that is 
mevushal can be moved by anyone, as 
long as it is done under the direction 
of a mashgiah. Of course, a bottle of 
wine that is corked may be handled 
by anyone and remain kosher, but 
unless the wine is mevushal, once it is 
opened it may not be moved, poured 
or otherwise disturbed except by a 
Sabbath-observant Jew. To do so 
would make the wine no longer 
kosher. 

Making the wine mevushal is partic- 
ularly important today, when a 
waiter serving a kosher wine at a 
restaurant or social function may not 
be a Sabbath-observant Jew. 

The temperature at which a wine 
becomes mevushal is a matter of con- 
tention, depending on which rabbini- 
cal authority you choose to follow. It 
could be as low as 165°F to as high as 
190°F. 

Today making a wine mevushal can 
be accomplished by flash pasteuriz- 
ing either the “juice7 (pemmme 
fermentation, or the finished wine. A 
flash pasteurizer is a heat exchanger 
followed by a chiller. In just a few sec- 
onds, the wine is heated from 
between 40°F and 60°F to 190°F and 
chilled back down to 50°F. 

For Hagafen and Mount Maroma, 
the juice for white wines is flash pas- 
teurized after crushing and settling. 
Since grape skins and solids cannot 
be flash pasteurized, reds cannot be 
made mevushal until after pressing. 

“There’s a major [non-kosher] Bur- 
gundy producer that flash-pasteur- 
izes all of its wines after fermentation 
in lieu of fining,” reports Weir, 
“because the winemaker believes it is 
the preferred method to biologically 
stabilize the wines.” 

“Pasteurization eliminates any heat 
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stability problems,” adds Broman, 
“so we don’t have to use 
bentonite.” Most important, however, 
is that after a wine is mevushal, it is 
possible for all winery staff to handle 
every step of the process from fer- 
mentation through bottling, so long 
as each step is performed under the 
supervision of rabbinical staff and 
follows all kashrut laws. 


Fermentation and bottling 

Mount Maroma Chardonnay is fer- 
mented in stainless steel and aged in 
oak. Hagafen barrel-ferments its 
Chardonnay. In both instances, the 
barrels are sealed with numbered 
plastic seals that fit into eyelets on 
either side of the bung, which must 
be broken before the bung can be 
pulled out. When topping or stirring 
the lees, the mashgiah unseals the bar- 
rels, observes or helps with the work, 
and reseals the barrels. 

Though the procedure for making 
kosher wine is basically the same as 
with any premium wine, each task 
must be approached with thought 
and precaution. For instance, at bot- 
tling, all equipment must be kashered 
(made kosher) by cleaning with 190°F 
water, as would be done anyway. 

But when resterilizing the filler tips 
with alcohol after breaks in the bot- 
tling sequence, that alcohol itself 
must be kosher and not grain-based if 
for use at Passover. Likewise, brand- 
ing on the corks cannot be done with 
an alcohol-based ink, because it 
would be difficult to ensure that the 
alcohol was kosher. 


The premium kosher wine market 
today 

A prudent business plan for small 
producers hoping to enter this mar- 
ket would be to focus on establishing 
a brand in the general marketplace, 
while working with other premium 
kosher wine producers to educate 
and introduce the Jewish community 
to the pleasures of premium kosher 
wine. 

To market Mount Maroma wines, 
ads have been placed in the Jewish 
Bulletin in the San Francisco area, and 
in the newsletter for the National 
Association of Catering Executives. 

Mount Maroma wine fact sheets 
are prepared to educate sales repre- 
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sentatives, and fact sheets and press 
releases are sent to wine writers and 
wine publications as the wines are 
released, and to more than 600 syna- 
gogues in Los Angeles, New York, 
Miami, Chicago, and northern Cali- 
fornia, prior to Passover. Mount 
Maroma has joined with Jerusalem 
Report magazine to send out a mail- 
ing of the magazine, a fact sheet, and 
letter from the editor recommending 
the wines to Rabbis around the U.S. 

The St. Supéry public relations 
department has pitched the Mount 
Maroma story to the Jewish Bulletin 
and to several wine publications with 
some success. Kosher wine tastings 
have been held in some northern 
California synagogues. 

Mount Maroma plans a site on 
America OnLine and in Napa Valley 
Virtual Visits on the Web 
(http//:www.freerun.com), and will 
explore other avenues on the internet. 

Zell Schulman, a kosher chef and 
columnist, developed two kosher 
recipes using Mount Maroma 


Chardonnay and Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnon in 1995, which were used on 
tearoffs with case cards. 

Hagafen has a large mailing list, 
and sends mailings to all major mar- 
kets in the U.S. and Canada. Weir 
sells 10% to 15% by mail order. 
Hagafen advertises in the Jewish 
press in major urban areas weekly, 
biweekly, and monthly, and in some 
national and local publications of 
general readership. 

The biggest sales season for kosher 
wine is pre-Passover in February, 
March, and April. There are heavy 
sales in late September for Rosh 
Hashanah (the New Year) and 
Hanukkah in December. 

“Making premium kosher wine 
is good for everybody,” says Weir. 
“It advances the Jewish community 
by providing quality products, 
which are important to every 
community. And it’s good for 
anyone who buys our product, 
whether Jewish or not.” w 
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addition of new refrigeration 
equipment. 

@ Easy to use controls. 

@ Great Factory Support. 


Our Ideas. Your Solutions. 


HENCH ))({ CONTROL 


1101 S. Winchester Blvd., Suite F165 ¢ San Jose, CA 95128 


BECOME A 
REFRIGERATION 
HERO 


Join the list of satisfied 
Hench Control customers 
who have already become 
heroes by giving us a call 
at (408) 296-4600 for your 
industrial refrigeration 
control needs. 


Phone: 408/296-4600; fax: 408/296-4681. 
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IMPROVING YOUR TASTING ROOM 


Part | 


Staffin 


by Craig Root 


magine you invest in several com- 
pact discs bursting with rich, 
vibrant music. Rushing home to 
try them, you put them in a state- 
of-the-art CD player connected to 
a top-of-the-line amplifier. Then you 
play all of this through cheap equip- 
ment from Fast Lester’s Discount 
Speaker Barn. Chances are this won’t 
be a rapturous experience for your 
auditory nerves. 
Yet, this is exactly what happens when 
a winery invests millions of dollars in 
land, viticulturists, winemakers, equip- 
ment, and tasting room architecture — 
but then doesn’t pay attention to the 
dynamics of staffing the tasting room. 
You can have great wines and a terrific 
facility, but tasting room staff members 
who are bored, indifferent, or worst of 
all, rude to visitors can undermine it all. 
Consumers can go into a hole-in-the- 
wall building, meet a friendly, informa- 
tive pourer, and leave with a good feeling 
about the winery and its wines. They can 
enter a tasting palace, encounter a rude, 
indifferent pourer, and leave with a 
strong negative feeling about that winery. 
Remember: when people have a good 
time, they tell three friends about it; when 
they have a bad experience, they tell ten 
friends. Staffing is the most crucial ele- 
ment in any well-run tasting room! 


The role of your tasting room 

Your tasting room is really a visitor 
center — that term better describes the 
multiple functions of the facility. It is an 
information center: “How do I get to 
Highway 000 from here?” A concierge 
service: “Would you recommend a great 
place for dinner tonight?” An educa- 
tional institution: “Would you explain 
the difference between Cabernet Sauvi- 


gnon and Sauvi- 
gnon Blanc?” and 
much more. 

In shaping the 
consumer’s expe- 
rience, there’s one 
important thought 
to keep in mind: 
You're not just sell- 
ing wine; you're 
selling memories. 
When consumers 
return to their 
hometown retail outlet or restaurant, the 
good times they had at your visitor center 
will influence them to select your wines 
over those of the competition. A good 
experience at a visitor center lasts longer 
than any other form of advertising. In 
addition, the visitor center is a profit cen- 
ter. What a sweet deal that is! 

In the course of managing and work- 
ing in visitor centers, I have occasionally 
encountered management people who 
remark: “Since you can’t quantify the 
goodwill that comes out of a tasting 
room, it therefore doesn’t exist.” These 
individuals are usually supervisors who 
rarely ever set foot in the facility, let 
alone pour wine for the public on a Sat- 
urday afternoon. Not only have they 
missed a golden opportunity to interact 
with Joe and Sally Winebuyer and learn 
more about the buying public, they are 
also making a strategical error. 

No, we can’t follow all consumers 
home and track their wine purchases for 
a year or more, but there are quantifiable 
elements to examine. For example, ask 
any tasting room employee how many 
times they reply to: “Where can I find 
your wine back in my home town?” This 
question is asked hundreds of times 
every year in a busy tasting room. 

Of course, some consumers may 
choose not to contact the local distributor 
or retailer when they return home, but 
are we to assume that 100% of the cus- 
tomers throw away the phone numbers 
and never purchase your wine as a 
result? Highly unlikely! Therefore, we 
know that the goodwill does exist and 
does influence sales. 

For another example: how about the 
people who enthusiastically tell your 
staff: “You know, this tasting room is 
where I discovered your wines, and I’ve 
been drinking them ever since!” Or how 
about the people who remember the 
kindness of a particular staff member 
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and ask for that individual by name year 
after year? These consumers become life- 
long ambassadors for your product with 
their friends and neighbors. 


Top management's role 

To successfully staff a visitor center, 
keep in mind that old chestnut: The fish 
rots from the head down. If top manage- 
ment from the president on down 
doesn’t give the visitor center the respect 
it is due, that attitude of indifference will 
filter down to the staff. 

Here’s a letter that many visitor 
center managers would love to send to 
their supervisors — whether they be 
the president, general manager, or 
marketing / PR manager: 

Dear Bob or Sue: 

I know how busy you are, and I 
respect the amount of time you spend 
on the road getting our name out to 
the public. This is vital work, and I 
know how exhausting it can be. How- 
ever, many of the accounts you spend 
hours with at the winery and on the 
road sell a small fraction of the wine 
we handle here at the visitor center. 

It would mean so much to our morale 
if you would pop in from time to time 
and talk with my staff on an informal 
basis. You could ask: “Has it been busy 
lately?” “What's the best-selling wine 
this month?” or “What are folks saying 
about our new Chardonnay?” 

Better yet, if you could spend an 
hour or two a month actually pouring 
or giving tours when it’s busy, it 
would give you a much better feeling 
for what we are accomplishing and 
serve as an important adjunct to the 
focus group you conduct. 

If you come into our center with an 
upbeat, friendly attitude, we won't 
think you're snooping; we will wel- 
come you as someone who is trying to 
be better friends with an important 
component in your sales mix. When 
you occasionally experience some of the 
good times and hardships we go 
through on a daily basis, I know you 
will come to appreciate what we 
achieve for our winery. 

Respectfully, 

The Tasting Room Manager 

Is two to four hours each month too 
much to ask of management, especially 
when they easily spend more time with 
accounts which sell far less wine? Plus, 
the visitor center returns retail profits — 
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not FOB. I’m not suggesting that impor- 
tant accounts should be ignored in favor 
of the visitor center. I am suggesting that 
management analyze the financial and 
PR impact of the visitor center and give 
it attention in proportion to that impact. 
Managers: don’t take your visitor center 
for granted. If your competitors truly 
interact with their visitor center staff, 
they will encroach on your market share. 


Finding the right manager 

A good tasting room manager is a vital 
component. Perhaps you have found 
someone in-house who has risen through 
the ranks and has a thorough understand- 
ing of the dynamics of your operation. Or 
maybe you have recruited your manager 
from the pool of ambitious assistant man- 
agers languishing at other wineries. 

Other service industries can also be fer- 
tile areas to explore — hotel and restau- 
rant businesses, for example. If you are 
recruiting from these groups, be certain 
the person is willing to spend a lot of time 
on the floor as a tour guide in the begin- 
ning. Such recruits must understand the 


differences between the employees they 
have been managing and the tour guides. 

For example, restaurant managers are 
used to supervising waiters and wait- 
resses who get tips — tour guides don’t. 
Tips are a powerful motivational tool that 
you wort have in a visitor center. Make 
sure whoever you hire understands the 
tour guide position and is familiar with 
display, special events, non-wine items, 
personnel issues, cash register systems, 
direct mail programs, budget, inventory 
control, and trade relations. 

Depending on the scope of your 
operation, you may need an assistant 
manager and/or a co-ordinator. When 
the manager and assistant manager are 
off the floor, it’s essential to have a daily 
co-ordinator — another person who 
can oversee the room and handle unex- 
pected situations. 

When a representative from one of 
your important accounts arrives unex- 
pectedly, someone needs to be able to 
decide how important that account is: Are 
a private tour and tasting appropriate? 
Which tour guide is best suited to take 
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Visitor Center 
esources 


... because you're not 
just selling wine, you're 
also selling memories. 


Complete visitor center 
and direct mail startup or 
fine-tuning of existing 
programs. 


Craig Root & 


Associates 


744 Sunnyside Rd. 
St. Helena, CA 94574 
Phone: (707) 963-7589 
Fax: (707} 963-6009 


WINEMAKER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Man-zi’-ni: 


World Cooperage Company's 


The standard in piston pump 
excellence with 15 different 
models. Built to last, with 

» hundreds of 

North 

American 

installations. 

See also: 

Scott Labs. 


Ware Cooperage 

Company's toasted oak 

chips can help you stretch your winemaking 

dollars, With our chips, a little goes a long way. 

Add oak flavors to your wines for as little as one cent a gi 


Our oak chips are sourced from the same oak as our wine barrels, then 
toasted in an oak fire toaster which produces a complete and even 
toast. Choose from American or French oak. 


Now available in both small and large size chips for the same price. 
American Oak Only $.85 Ib. 
French Oak Only $2,00 Ib. 


World Cooperage Company 


A Subsidiary of Independent Stave Company, \nc 


Main Office Napa Valley 

ele, ~ Fa EEE oa arn SCOTT LABORATORIES INC. 
1078 South Jefferson American Canyon, 

Lebanon, MO 65536 Ys Phone: 707-644-2530 2220 PINE VIEW WAY 

Phone: 417-588-4151 ge, FAX; 707-644-8218 P.O. BOX 750249 


FAX: 417-588-3344 


SCOTT LABORATORIES LTD. 
950 BROCK ROAD SOUTH 
PICKERING, ONT. 
MANZINI ss: 
(416) 839-9463 
TELEX 06-981445 - FAX (416) 839-0738 


PETALUMA, CA 94975-0249 
(707) 765-6666 
TELEX 171494 - FAX (707) 765-6674 


Export Orders Accepted by Independent Stave Company International, Inc 


Flavoring finé wines and spirits throughout the world since 1933. 
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care of that visitor? The best co-ordina- 
tors are usually senior staff members who 
rotate in that position, rather than having 
the same one or two individuals every day. 

Rotate the daily co-ordinator for three 
reasons. First, it alleviates the problem of 
one person assuming the role of “unoffi- 
cial” assistant manager. Second, staff 
members are less likely to give the co- 
ordinator a hard time if they have to han- 


dle the same tasks the next day. Third, it 
allows management to determine who 
has the best potential to become man- 
ager or assistant manager when that 
position becomes vacant. 


Choosing your staff 

We come to the most crucial element 
of all: selecting the actual staff. There is 
an inherent dilemma involved in this 


Head of an Old Man by Pellegrino Da San Daniele ca. 1500 


Will it rain? If the sun comes out, will it stay too long? A vine grower 
can only react to nature’s decisions, and hope for the best. As for 
the barreling of wine, we offer a bit more control. Within the tank or 
barrel our French Oak infusion systems allow the wine maker to 
choose the amount of “oakiness” in his or her particular vintage. The 
firing of the staves being very important, we offer them toasted at four 
eo. lifferent levels to appeal to all tastes. Our infusion tube restores 

me 
= ; f 
\ old barrels in a simple and extremely clean method. The sky 
| ll may have much say over the growing of grapes, but when 
ETT, . . . . 
=== it comes time to age them, we give vintners the final word. 


StaVin Incorporated, Post Office Box 1693, Sausalito, California 94966 US.A. tel (415) 331-7849 


choice. On one hand, you want bright, 
articulate people with well-developed 
social skills. On the other hand, you are 
asking them to perform work which can 
be very repetitious. How many times 
can you describe the same five or six 
wines over and over again with real 
energy and enthusiasm? 

Through the years, I’ve hired dozens 
of tour guides and worked with count- 
less others. In that time, I’ve only seen 
four full-timers who maintained high 
enthusiasm 100% of the time. The diffi- 
culty of this task is almost always 
undervalued by non-visitor center per- 
sonnel. If they have been hauling hoses 
or crunching numbers or just emerged 
from a meeting with a difficult grower, 
they could easily, in strolling through 
the tasting room, acquire the impres- 
sion that being a tour guide is not that 
grueling by comparison. What they 
don’t understand is how much energy 
it takes to be “on” all the time. Try 
keeping a smile on your lips and a song 
in your heart month after month, year 
after year. It can be very wearing. 

So hire part-time workers to work two 
to three days or less each week. This sched- 
ule will help prevent burnout and enable 
the staff to stay fresh and upbeat. But, 
where do you find people who want to 
work only two or three days each week? 

Luckily, groups of workers do fall into 
this category. Retirees make excellent 
tour guides and often bring a wealth of 
experience from a previous career. 
Homemakers frequently look for inter- 
esting part-time jobs. College students 
always need extra cash and a flexible 
schedule which works well with their 
academic load. Firefighters work sched- 
ules (such as 24 hours on and 48 hours 
off) that allow them to moonlight for 
extra cash. Teachers also make excellent 
weekend, holiday, and summer tour 
guides — when you need a bigger staff. 

In addition to targeting these groups, 
place ads in newspapers. Remember that 
some people will commute 45 minutes or 
more to work in a tasting room — so 
don’t confine your ads to the local media. 

When checking resumes, give high 
marks for those who have previous 
experience in service industries: retail, 
restaurant, hotel, banking, and so on. 

Don’t forget that you can always 
teach wine, but you can’t teach friendly. 
The single most critical personality trait 
for a tour guide is the ability to be gre- 


Location 


Cool delta climate 


Location 


Close to all major wine districts 


Location 


Heart of California’s premium 
wine business 


The Lodi-Woodbridge region features cool delta 
breezes, easy access to wineries around the state, 
and a reputation for premium winegrapes. 
Lodi: Woodbridge... your ideal 
winemaking partner. 


Call now, we'll help you 
profit in today’s exciting 
wine market. 


LODI:-WOODBRIDGE 


WINEGRAPE COMMISSION 
CRUSH DISTRICT 11 
1420 South Mills Ave., Suite K 
Lodi, California 95242 
209/367-4727 - Fax 209/367-0737 


BRIDGE Ye 


Some | 


MoBILE SOLAR-POWERED 
RADIO WEATHER STATION 


AgroExpert 


Climatic Detection for 
Decision Makers 


e Early detection and efficient 
management of agricultural 


diseases 


e Precise climate information 
e Central data processing 


efficient applica’ 


_@ Lower production 


cost and improved 
quality. 


 Microclimatic database 
for subregions enables 


better planning. 


The AgroExpert Algorithms 


The complex biological rules of the 
various diseases have been convert- 
ed into computer algorithms which 
analyze the raw data gathered by 
the measuring stations. The com- 
puter is thereby able to detect and 
recommend treatment for those 


diseases. 


Adcon Telemetry, Inc. 
P.O. Box 7908 

Santa Rosa, CA 95407 
Tel: (707) 578-2330 
or (800) 352-5309 
Fax: (707) 578-2390 


ERS GR SS BRE 


Adcon Telemetry, Inc. 

1001 Yamato Road, Suite 305 
Boca Raton, FL 33487 

Tel: (407) 989-5309 

or (800) 360-5309 

Fax: (407) 989-5310 
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WINEMARKETING 


garious: a warm, engaging manner 
which will charm your customers. 


Maintaining morale 

Once you've hired the staff, here are 
seven ways to maintain their morale: 

1. Cross-train 

Try to have everyone do as many 
types of work as they can manage 
competently. 

2. Rotate tasks 

Once they’re cross-trained, rotate your 
staff on an hourly basis. For example, staff 
who only pour at the counter all day go 
into neutral. They aren’t rude — they just 
don’t put out any energy. I realize that in 
smaller wineries, rotation is not always 
possible, but do your best to keep people 
from performing the same task all day. 

3. Offer flexible scheduling 

For example, during fall quarter, a col- 
lege student can only work Mondays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays and that spring, 
only Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. Do your best to accommodate 
such students. If your retiree wants to 
sail off on a three-week cruise, try to 
accommodate him or her. This works 
best if you have a large pool of part- 
timers instead of a few full-timers. A 
large pool also makes it easier to fill 
blank spots in your schedule owing to 
illness or vacations. 

Here’s another plus: a large group of 
part-timers can also serve as a tempo- 
rary agency for your winery without the 
high cost of using temporary workers. A 
winery can use surplus tasting room 
workers to perform switchboard or cler- 
ical work. Some might even help with 
harvest or other production tasks. 

4. Training 

Take time to see that everyone has 
good initial training, a tour guide man- 
ual, and ongoing training and seminars. 
You can have a monthly tasting with the 
winemaker, food and wine pairings, viti- 
cultural seminars, and an annual four- to 
six-hour seminar with a service industry 
professional. For example, I once 
brought in a person who trains tour 
guides for the National Park Service. 

5. Keep staff in the loop 

One objection to using large numbers 
of part-timers is the difficulty keeping 
them informed. Though it takes a little 
extra effort, the gain in flexibility and 
energy is worth the trouble. 

Try these ideas: Many wineries have a 
mailing list for distributors, retailers, 


Why is 
Supertube® 


Clipper 
worth 95°? 


Supertube Clipper 


0 
Tube Control 2.0" 2.0" 3.077 oom 
Diameter 


Survival 100% 0% 80% 100% 100% 
% 


Big early yields 

Supertube Clipper is 3.5"' in diameter. That’s 
no accident. Take a look at the graph with 
data from a CSU-Fresno test. Tubes 2-3"' in 
diameter increase height growth, but not 
stem volume. Only tubes 3.5'' wide or more 
increase volume growth. Which vines will 
have the biggest, earliest yields? 


Actual cost: _ 

16-32¢ per vine 

Supertube Clipper is the most durable, most 
re-usable tube on the market. You can get 3, 
5, or even 6 uses out of each tube. 


Save 1 
minute every 
time you 

pull a weed 
or trim a 
leader 

With other tubes it 

takes more than 

a minute to get 

at the vine. 

Clipper’s side 

opening design 

makes trim- 

ming and weed- 

ing a breeze. You 

can use the time 

you save to do 

more important 

things than fid- 

dle with tubes. 

To find out more (and there’s 
a lot that didn’t fit here!), call toll-free for 
the dealer nearest you . . . 


(800) 248-8239 


Ask for Joe Lais 
©1995 Treessentials Company, St Paul, MN 
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860 S. 19TH ST. 
RICHMOND, CA 94804 
PHONE: (510) 234-5670 
FAX: (510) 234-0433 
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restaurateurs, and other crucial industry 
people. Whenever anything significant 
happens, they all receive information 
about it. Make sure the home addresses 
of your tour guides are on that list. 

It’s also easy to to start a monthly 
visitor center newsletter. Hold between 
two and four staff meetings each 
month. They don’t have to last more 
than 30 to 45 minutes to keep people 
updated. Also, read newspapers and 
trade journals religiously and then clip 
articles of significance and give each 
staff member a copy. 

6. Maintain social contact 

Try to have a few outside events 
every year, such as a potluck at some- 
one’s home. Other social activities will 
also promote cohesiveness: cycling or 
hiking trips, bowling, softball, theater, 
or music groups. 

7. Create a sense of fun 

Your manager should try to bring a 
humorous and uplifting spirit to the 
workplace. Don’t neglect the opportunity 
to spend $15 to $20 on bread and cheese 
for the staff once in a while. At the end of 
an especially hectic day, give everyone on 
staff a bottle of wine; it doesn’t have to be 
your most expensive bottle. The point is 
you've let them know you appreciate 
how stressful the day was. 

Have an annual tour guide apprecia- 
tion dinner paid for by the visitor center 
budget. This event is frequently offered 
at the end of the busy season in Novem- 
ber. At these dinners, people generally 
relax and get to know each other better 
— always a boost to morale. 

Better yet why not create this warm 
feeling when you need it most; two- 
thirds of the way through the busy sea- 
son in mid- to late-August. Thus, the 
goodwill and extra camaraderie help the 
staff through the roughest part of any 
busy season, the last third. 

We've now created a very viable and 
friendly staff. That great CD and powerful 
amplifier are working with the best speak- 
ers possible. In Part II, we will help you 
make the most of both general and trade 
visitors’ experience at your winery. a 

Craig Root is a 25-year veteran of the wine 
and hospitality business, (including 15 years at 
Beaulieu Vineyards). He has worked in all 
capacities at visitor centers, primarily as man- 
ager. His consulting company offers complete 
visitor center and direct mail program startup 
services as well as fine-tuning of existing oper- 
ations. Contact: Craig Root & Associates, tel: 
707/963-7589, fax: 707/963-6009. 
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Your Investment 


902-M Enterprise Way 
Napa, California 94558 
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by Eleanor & Ray Heald 


7h ligned with the general increase 

in red wine sales over the last 

few years, Foppiano Vineyards 

(Healdsburg, CA) anticipates a 

greater demand for not only its 

Petite Sirah, but for its other reds also,” 

says owner Lou Foppiano. “The 

demand for Petite is skyrocketing 

because more consumers are rediscov- 

ering this wine as a source of value and 

as something different from Cabernet 
Sauvignon and Merlot.” 

However, recent DNA profiling stud- 
ies conducted by Dr. Carole Meredith at 
the University of California, Davis indi- 
cate that this consumer rediscovered 


wine may not be one grape varietal at all. 


Long thought to be Durif or a selection of 
another varietal Peloursin, Petite Sirah 
may, in actuality, be a combination of dif- 
ferent varietals all bannered under the 
same name. Dr. Carol Meredith’s 
research findings as reported to PWV can 
be found on Page 23. 

While it may be true that Petite Sirah 
is on a new track to overcome an iden- 
tity crisis, Foppiano observes Petite 
Sirah from both the winery and con- 
sumer angle. “Perhaps we should begin 
considering Petite Sirah in the same 
way a Meritage wine is viewed, rather 
than a single variety,” Foppiano contin- 
ues. “We do know what the consumer 
expects from a wine labeled Petite Sirah 
— a big, juicy, dark, intense red wine 
that’s affordable and ageable.” 


Statistically speaking 

While Stags’ Leap Winery is so posi- 
tive about Petite Sirah that it pulled out 
Merlot and Cabernet Sauvignon to plant 
more, it should be noted that fewer than 
60 wineries nationwide produce it. With 
only a handful of new or replanted vine- 
yards, California’s 2,500 acres of Petite 
Sirah are much older than average. 
Many vines suffer from one of several 
common viruses and produce economi- 
cally unfeasible yields. 

Petite Sirah vineyards in Sonoma 
County produce an average of 1.66 
tons/acre (TPA). Napa County has 2.69 
TPA, Lake County is at 1.95 TPA, and 
Alameda and Santa Clara Counties com- 
bine for 1.02 TPA. Mendocino County’s 
yields at 3.57 TPA together with Mon- 
terey and San Benito counties at 4.32 
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TPA, pull up the state’s average yield to 
a more reasonable 3.38 TPA. 

Robert Brittan, winemaker for Stags’ 
Leap Winery, reports that only 20 years 
ago there were more than 13,000 acres of 
Petite Sirah planted in California. Only 
about 350 acres remain in Napa Valley 
compared to 10,000 acres each of Caber- 
net Sauvignon and Chardonnay. 

Considering himself a caretaker of 
Petite Sirah he says, “Once revered only 
for its color and fruit intensity as a blend- 
ing grape, very few winemakers learned 
the secrets of this wine and where it 
should be grown. At Stags’ Leap, we feel 
a special obligation to nurture a 50-year- 
old Petite Sirah tradition. Part of the spe- 
cial care includes monitoring elder vines 
and their diseases, identifying their dif- 
ferences and propagating these.” 

Brittan continues to catalog Stags’ 
Leap Petite Sirah vineyards that are 
over 50 years old because he fears los- 
ing some of the gene pool and superior 
mix of varieties that have contributed 
to the wine’s strong history in Califor- 
nia winemaking. 

“Without knowing the full extent of 
Dr. Meredith’s research, it is my belief 
from vineyard experience that Petite 
Sirah is a mixture of some specific 
varieties,” Brittan comments. “I think 


that the fact that vineyards are a mixture 
of different vines is something that 
should be published as soon as we have 
some answers. The fact that some of the 
material is unknown should not be a 
problem. The discovery of Primitivo cer- 
tainly didn’t destroy Zinfandel.” 

Brittan, who has identified as many as 
15 varieties in Stags’ Leap “Petite Sirah” 
vineyards, believes that when vineyards 
are cataloged they should be separated 
into 50 years old and older, then into 
what he referred to as younger plantings 
from the 1970s. He says it’s obvious 
from looking at both leaf configurations 
and bunches that some varieties (he hes- 
itated to use the word clones) were 
selected for propagation in the 1970s, 
while others were rejected. 


Describing Petite Sirah 

Because Petite Sirah has limited plant- 
ings, only a few of the best potential sites 
have been identified, but in choosing a 
vineyard Paul Draper (Ridge Vineyards) 
looks for spice characters in the fruit 
along with intensity and depth. The 
wine then has fullness, viscosity, and 
color, but is not overly extracted. He uses 
only head-pruned vines and notes that 
in the limited number of new Ridge 
plantings in Sonoma County, fruit from 
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the very young vines is excellent, if crop 
is limited and the vines are opened up. 

In both aroma and flavor profile, Bill 
Regan (Foppiano) places Petite Sirah 
between Cabernet Sauvignon and Zin- 
fandel. He is attracted to the wine’s pep- 
periness. Foppiano suggests boysenberry 
versus raspberry in Zinfandel. Chris 
Smith (Bogle Winery) likes the wine’s 
jammy character. “It’s not to be confused 
with a cooked character that some people 
associate with jamminess,” he says. 

“Tm suggesting straightforward, ripe 
fruit with a spice cabinet character 
including pepper, nutmeg, and clove. 
There are aroma and flavor complexities 
in Petite Sirah that are not found in any 
other red wine. They are hard to pin- 
point, so we use fruits, such as boysen- 
berry, and spice, such as clove, but it’s 
much more than that.” 

Brittan describes a citrus note in young 
Petite Sirah, which he likens to burnt 
orange. These aromas evolve and change 
as the wines get older. 

Draper notes that if the wine hasn't 
been overly extracted, then more than 
any other red wine, Petite Sirah aromas 
carry over into its flavors. He adds that 
while tannins are evident, they are never 
insurmountable, so Petite Sirah is easily 
perceived as round and rich in the 
mouth. Viscosity, color, and depth of fla- 
vor are its best attributes. 

Smith adds that with Petite Sirah it’s 
necessary that the weight of the wine in 
the mouth match the color. If it doesn’t, 
the wine automatically loses some- 
thing, an expectation, perhaps, that was 
made in the glass. 

Foppiano suggests the descriptor “lin- 
gering.” “No matter how complete a 
Cabernet Sauvignon is, it never has the 
length of Petite Sirah,” he comments. 

“Mouth weight offsets tannins, which 


are obviously there, to give an impression 
of a smooth wine,” Regan maintains. 

The group generally agrees that as 
Petite Sirah ages, a cedary bouquet com- 
ponent frequently develops indepen- 
dently of oak ageing. 

PWV queries if Petite Sirah is a cult 
Wine and not mainstream. “We're all 
probably guilty of approaching it from 
that respect,” Brittan answers. “When I 
first started making Petite Sirah at 
Stags’ Leap, long-time aficionados 
complained that the wine was too bal- 
anced and that it didn’t have high 
enough alcohol. The wine they wanted 
wouldn’t be drinkable in 20 years.” 

“Once people try the wine, which by 
the color, they automatically assess as 
massive, they realize its fullness and 
roundness without harsh tannins,” Brit- 
tan says. “The trick is getting people to 
try it. That’s why I don’t think it’s a cult 
wine, something that people will drink 
only once in a while.” 

Foppiano says that if you can get 
restaurant waitstaff behind Petite Sirah, it 
will be an instant success in a restaurant. 


Maturity factors 

At York Creek Vineyard on Spring 
Mountain (Napa Valley), Draper recalls 
several vintages (cooler years with 
extended hang time) where he would 
ask customers, “Taste this and tell me 
what the alcohol is.” The wines were 
incredibly intense with abundant tannin 
and guesses came in at 13.8% and higher. 

Draper would then reveal an 11.7% 
alcohol and says it was hard to believe 
given the wine’s intensity. “In these same 
years, the Zinfandel was up at 13.8% to 
14% alcohol,” he notes. “At York Creek, 
we occasionally get these fully mature 
grapes and all the elements I require in a 


' Petite Sirah, yet low alcohols. We nor- 


PETITE SIRAH DOES INDEED HAVE ITS LOYAL FOLLOWERS, 
DEVOTED TO PRODUCTION. 


PWV asked these winemakers to join Lou Foppiano at Foppiano 
Vineyards to discuss the wine from a variety of perspectives. 


Contributing to this report are: 


Chris Smith, Bogle Winery, Clarksburg, CA; 

Tom Lane, Concannon Vineyard, Livermore, CA; 
Mike Duffy, Field Stone, Healdsburg, CA; 

Lou Foppiano and Bill Regan, Foppiano Vineyards; 
Les Russell, Granite Springs, Somerset, CA; 

Derek Holstein, Guenoc, Middletown, CA; 

Kevin Hamel, Preston Vineyards, Healdsburg, CA; 
Paul Draper, Ridge Vineyards, Cupertino, CA, 

and Rob Brittan, Stags’ Leap Winery, Napa, CA. 
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mally pick at 23.5° Brix minimum, but in 
any case we pick to taste. The vintages I 
spoke of were in the 22s, yet the grapes 
were fully mature.” 

Draper has not witnessed similar vin- 
tages in Sonoma County and points out 
that when winemakers talk about site 
specific, York Creek is a definite example. 

“Petite Sirah is more dramatic in that 
sense than any other grapes I’ve worked 
with,” Brittan says. “Flavor shifts are 
very obvious, and you have to let the 
grapes hang out there until you get it. 
For Stags’ Leap in 1994, this did not 
happen. Brix levels were 23° and 
higher, yet grapes never reached fully 
mature flavors before we were forced to 
pick them. The wine is still a treasure of 
aromas and flavors, but different from 
the 1993 vintage.” 

Additionally, Brittan says that pH of 
Petite Sirah is the lowest for any red vari- 
ety at maturity. He believes this con- 
tributes an ageability factor. 

Regan reports the opposite. He says 
that after malolactic fermentation (MLF), 
pHs are the highest of any red variety. 

“There you go,” says Brittan. “Do we 
really know anything about Petite Sirah?” 

Draper reports that Napa sources for 
Ridge’s Petite Sirah have very high pH 
after MLE, typically 3.8, and he’s 
experienced over 4.0. Depending on 
taste, Draper doesn’t worry about pH 
unless it’s 3.9 or over. “Then we have to 
correct,” he says. “But this is to taste and 
if we only get down to 3.85 with correc- 
tion, that’s fine. We are willing to live 
with a higher pH in Petite Sirah than any 
other red wine. 

“Often, the natural pH is going to taste 
better than a wine that has been cor- 
rected. Not always, but more often. The 
winemaker must be conscious of taste 
and mouthfeel before deciding to make a 
correction because that’s what the con- 
sumer perceives.” 


Tannins 

Unanimously, these winemakers agree 
that Petite Sirah has evident tannins, but 
unlike other red varieties, it is never 
unworkable. The particular phenolics 
add to the balance and finish of the wine, 
rather than coming across as hard, thin, 
and harsh. 

“We typically measure 20% more tan- 
nins (total phenols) in Petite Sirah than in 
Cabernet Sauvignon,” says Mike Duffy, 
Field Stone winemaker. “We expect 2,900 
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to 3,000 ppm (G.A.E.) in young post-ML 
Petite Sirah’s, as opposed to 2,400 to 
2,600 in Cabernet Sauvignon.” 

Twice daily, both submerged cap man- 
agement and gentle pumpovers are done 
at Ridge Winery, more resembling irriga- 
tion that never breaks up the cap. Some 
tanks are fermented with about 30% 
whole clusters. These tanks are irrigated. 
“In my opinion, using techniques that 

break up the cap simply over extract,” 
says Draper. “When you expose too 
many grape seeds to alcohol, you're 
going to get bitter tannins. There’s no 
way around that.” 

Draper continues by pointing out the 
need to keep tasting the wine to decide 
when to back off irrigating the cap. “We 
seldom press any wine before dryness, 
but if we thought we were over extract- 
ing and would ultimately have to fine 
to reduce tannins, we’d go to press 
immediately.” 

At Foppiano, Regan uses a similar cap 
irrigation program with pump-overs 
twice daily. He believes that with an irri- 


gator, he’s getting more tannins, but they 
are softer. 

“That’s a good point,” Draper notes. 
“We really know so little about tannin in 
general and less in particular when dis- 
cussing a specific grape variety. There’s 
very little tannin in the skins. It’s almost 
all in the seeds. Avoid breaking up too 
many of the grapes. You can get suppler 
tannins and plenty of them, if you can 
leave a good percentage of whole 
berries. Once you start extracting all the 
seeds, tannins can be difficult to moder- 
ate. It’s far better to have gotten the tan- 
nin balance right in the fermentors.” 

Brittan recommends controlling tan- 
nins by using smaller lots (half-ton to 
five tons) in small fermentors and using 
punch down to manage the cap. He’s 
still searching for the optimal quantity 
so he can comfortably mix the tank 
without beating up the grapes. Brittan 
also utilizes a percentage of whole 
berries in all tanks and whole clusters 
in some smaller tanks. 

“The tannin structure from all these 


tanks is radically different,” Brittan con- 
tends. “It gives me blending components 
and that’s about all I can say because I 
simply do not understand Petite Sirah 
and tannin well enough. By using a vari- 
ety of winemaking techniques, I have 
blending capabilities.” 


Forgiveness with a challenge - 

“With Petite Sirah, I don’t want to say 
something as simplistic as the wine 
makes itself,” Foppiano remarks. “But in 
my experience, it’s the one wine we 
worry about least.” 

Brittan describes it as a robust variety 
that’s very forgiving. The youngest 
Stags’ Leap block, planted in 1979, is 
divided into sections which are picked at 
different times, depending on soil, slope, 
and mixture of plant material. He 
doesn’t get excited about looking at 
Petite Sirah until grapes get to 22.5° Brix, 
but after that, all monitoring is by flavor. 

Often picked late, participants pointed 
to a problem with late-season heat spells. 
Old vines, without a canopy to protect 


The Joseph W. Ciatti Company 
Salutes the Wine Industry 


Salute 


\ , Jith glasses raised high, we salute the continued 
growth and success of the wine industry in 
America. The Joseph W. Ciatti Company is 

proud to be a part of this success. We stand ready to make 


1996 an even more successful year by providing you with 
a full array of wine brokerage services, including: 


> Bulk wine sales 


> Custom grape-crushing contracts 
> Exports of U.S. wines. 


> Grape sales 


> Closeout case goods sales 
> Market analysis and inventory valuation 


42 Miller Avenue, Mill Valley, California 94941 
Phone: (415) 388-8301 Fax: (415) 388-0528 
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them, can shut down and sugars go sky 
high without flavor development. 

While Brittan describes Petite Sirah as 
forgiving, he also views it as his biggest 
challenge. He questions, “How do I take 
what I have in the vineyard, now, and 
reproduce it when I know that nearly 
every vine is diseased, yet I want to 
retain the genetic diversity? I want to 
avoid propagating corky bark, leaf roll 
virus, and Pierce’s disease. I also would 
like to know the true identity of the vines 
in the vineyards we use for Petite Sirah.” 

For replanting of vines affected by 
phylloxera, Stags’ Leap is using cuttings 
from its vineyards on a variety of root- 
stocks, such as 110R, 1103 (in wetter 
spots), and 101-14. For mechanical rea- 
sons, the vineyards are not head-trained. 
The preference is bilateral cordon to 
maintain spur pruning. Foppiano agrees 
that a bilateral cordon for Petite Sirah is a 
good imitation of head training. 


Oak considerations 
Brittan explains that when he began 
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working at Stags’ Leap, a house style 
revolving around American oak, had 
been established. “I like the spicy char- 
acteristics of American oak for Petite 
Sirah,” he says. “It lifts the fruit and 
enhances the burnt orange character | 
spoke about earlier.” 

Stags’ Leap has conducted a whole 
series of experiments with different bar- 
rels, both French and American. For 
Petite Sirah, French oak was the least 
preferred. Now, as American oak 
coopering has changed, Brittan says that 
he divides American oak into a number 
of categories and for Petite Sirah, he 
prefers barrels with toasted heads 
because they fill in the palate perceptions 
without giving a resiny character. 

On average, Stags’ Leap uses about 
40% new American oak with the bal- 
ance one to five years old. Regan says 
Foppiano has used about 25% new 
French-coopered American oak for the 
last 10 years, replacing about one-quar- 
ter of the barrels each year. 

Ridge Petite Sirah has always been 


350 Morris Street, Suite E 
Sebastopol, CA 95472 
Telephone: (707) 823-2883 
Telefax: (707) 823-6954 


aged in American oak. About 20% to 
30% is new with the balance between 
two and five years old. 

“In the late 1970s, wines like Pinot 
Noir and Cabernet Sauvignon were 
routinely pulled from American oak 
ageing and put into French oak,” notes 
Mike Duffy. “Here we have Stags’ 
Leap, Foppiano, and early Field Stone 
Petite Sirahs all in American oak, which 
later becomes a “house style,” and dif- 
ficult to convince owners to change.” 

Bogle uses a combination of barrels and 
the economy of oak chips. “About 15% of 
the wine is aged in barrels,” reports 
Smith. “Using chips with other red wines 
often imparts harsh characters, but it is 
not the case with Petite Sirah.” 


Production focus 

Each winery producing Petite Sirah 
has developed a house style dependent 
on both vineyard source and cellar 
practices. Below each winemaker dis- 
cusses style and winemaking for Petite 
Sirah. 


BUCHER RPZ 


KLR MACHINES, INC. 


47 West Steuben Street 
Bath, NY 14810 

Telephone: (607) 776-4193 
Telefax: (607) 776-9044 
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Bogle Winery 


Clarksburg, CA 
Chris Smith, winemaker 


Style 

A focus on fruit aromas and flavor 
concentration is the main goal. Addition- 
ally, a tannin structure allowing accessi- 
bility to the fruit is desired. 

Over the past five years, Bogle’s Petite 
Sirah has improved due to longer hang 
time on the vine, extending skin contact 
post fermentation, and reducing the free 
SO, level at bottling. 


Winemaking 

Immediately after crush, must con- 
taining about 10% to 20% whole berries 
is inoculated with Prise de Mousse ADY. 

Maximum fermentation temperature 
in open-top tanks reaches 85°F in a five 
to seven-day fermentation. The cap is 
pumped over and sprinkled twice in a 
24-hour period for one hour. 

Total skin contact time is 10 to 14 days 
before pressing. All press wine is used 
and MLF occurs spontaneously. Once 
complete, 50ppm SO, is added. In Janu- 
ary, about 15% of the wine goes to a mix 
of three to five-year-old French and 
American oak barrels for six months 
with free SO. levels maintained at 20 to 
25ppm. The balance is influenced by 
French oak chips in tank. 

Prior to barrelling, the wine is blended 
with 10% to 20% Zinfandel to enhance 
liveliness of fruit aromatics and increase 
overall wine depth. 

The wine is not fined, but is given a 
tight DE filtration and put through a 
0.75p pad at bottling in June following 
harvest. It is released to market imme- 
diately. 


——__| Conesnnon 
Concannon Vineyard |—— 
Livermore, CA 

Tom Lane, winemaker 


Style 

Concannon produces both a selected 
vineyard and reserve-style Petite Sirah. 
While retaining good structure, the 
selected vineyard is lighter, fruitier, and 
accessible earlier than the well-extracted 
reserve wine with deep, rich color and 
flavors from lengthy barrel ageing. 

In addition to picking riper grapes, 


extended cellaring is one of the most 
important production changes for a 
reserve wine made over the last five years. 


Winemaking 
To increase fruitiness and decrease 
tannin extraction, about 20% whole 
berries and 20% whole clusters are 
fermented with Pasteur Red or M2 ADY 
(inoculation one day after crushing). 

During a five- to six-day fermentation 
in both open and closed tanks, maxi- 
mum temperature reaches 95°F. The cap 
is sprinkled twice daily for one hour. 
Pressing is done at or before dryness. 
After fining, 10% press wine is added to 
the blend. 

To encourage MLE, a 1% inoculum of 
house strain X3 or MCW is added. Post- 
MLF, SO, is added at 50ppm. Wine is 
barreled in December in a mix of new to 
10-year-old French and American oak 
for 16 to 22 months. In barrel, free SO, 
levels are maintained at 20 to 30ppm 
with racking done twice each year. 

Syrah is frequently chosen as a 
blending varietal, and the selected 
vineyard blend can be as much as 
19% Zinfandel to increase fruitiness 
and approachability. 

Fining is done only if tannins need 
softening. One filtration is done at time 
of bottling the reserve wine in August, 
two years after harvest and 1.5 years 
post harvest for the selected vineyard. 
Depending on market demand, the wine 
may be released immediately or bottle- 
aged for up to a year. 


Field Stone 


Field Stone 


Healdsburg, CA 
Mike Duffy, winemaker 


Style 

Duffy describes his stylis- 
tic aims by quoting the late Andre 
Tchelistcheff who said, “Transform this 
charming, lusty, peasant maiden into a 
beautiful, refined queen — on the same 
level as reserve Cabernet.” 

In keeping with Southern Rhone Céte 
R6tie wines, Petite Sirah is blended with 
5% to 10% of a white grape. From 1981 to 
1985 it was Chenin Blanc, and Chenin 
Blanc and Chardonnay in 1986 and 1987. 
Only Chardonnay was used in 1988 and 
since 1989, Viognier has been blended in. 

Over the last five years, the winery 
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moved from ageing Petite Sirah in Amer- 
ican oak to primarily French oak. Inter- 
planting of Syrah and Viognier has been 
done in a Petite Sirah vineyard known to 
be 15% old vine Zinfandel and a smat- 
tering of Carignane. 


Winemaking 

After a 24-hour cold soak, juice with 
100% broken berries is inoculated with 
Prise de Mousse ADY. Fermentation 
completes in 10 days with a maximum 
juice temperature of 80°K The cap is 
pumped over and sprinkled twice daily 
for 30 minutes. Wine is pressed 15 days 
after dryness. About 10% press wine is 
added back. 

MCW is the inoculum for MLE. Once 
complete, 40ppm SO, is added. In Jan- 
uary, wine goes to barrel in a mix of one 
to six-year-old, 70% French and 30% 
American oak for 18 months. Racking is 
done twice and free SO, is maintained at 
15 to 30ppm. 

Prebottling, the wine is fined with egg 
whites. It is racked off in two weeks, 
SO, is adjusted, and wine is settled one 
to two weeks before being bottled unfil- 
tered two years post harvest. One year of 
bottle ageing is normal before release. 


Foppiano 
Vineyards 
Healdsburg, CA 
Bill Regan, 
winemaker 


Vineyards 


PRetite Sirah 


Style 

Stylistic intentions are production of 
a big, but balanced wine — one with 
relatively high alcohol between 13% 
and 14%, but generous fruit levels keep 
it from coming off “hot.” Tannins are 
desired for longevity, but care is taken 
to reduce astringent tannin levels. 
Perceptible, but not overwhelming oak 
character is also intended. 

Until five years ago, Petite Sirah was 
dry-farmed. Today, a drip system main- 
tains balanced vines. In addition, 
Foppiano reports more extensive suck- 
ering of vines. 


Winemaking 

All grapes are crushed and inoculated 
immediately with Pasteur Champagne 
ADY. Fermentation with maximum juice 
temperature of 85°F completes in five to 
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seven days. Wine is pressed at 2° Brix 
and transferred to redwood uprights to 
complete MLF spontaneously. 

The first SO, addition of 60ppm is 
added after MLF completes, and the 
wine is given the first racking. The one- 
year barrel regime begins in March or 
April following harvest in new to three- 
year-old French-coopered American oak 
barrels. Wine is racked twice during the 
period with free SO. levels monitored at 
30ppm free. 

Wine is bottled unfined and given 
very rough filtration two years post har- 
vest. It is bottle-aged six months before 
release. 


GRANITE SPRINGS 


Granite Springs 
Somerset, CA 
Les Russell, winemaker 


Letite Sirah 
Style 

Making Petite Sirah in a fairly big 
style, but drinkable in a reasonable time 
period, is the objective. Retaining spice 
and black pepper elements are also 
important. 

A unique stylistic component is con- 
tributed by the addition, during fer- 
mentation, of 5% (by volume) Chenin 
Blanc. Additionally, fermentation tem- 
peratures of 60° to 65°F are low by red 
wine standards. 


Winemaking 

Within 24 hours post-crush, tanks are 
inoculated with French Red ADY. In 
closed-top fermentors with maximum 
juice temperature of 60° to 65°F, fermen- 
tation completes in 18 to 21 days. The cap 
is pumped over three times daily for 20 
minutes. Pressing is done at dryness. 

MLF is encouraged with MCW 
inoculum. Once MLF completes, a 
40ppm SO, addition is made and wine 
is transferred to two to three-year-old 
American oak for 18 to 20 months. 
Wine is first racked in two to three 
months and then in six to eight months 
with free SO. levels at 30ppm. 

About six months before bottling, 
wine is blended with 15% to 20% Syrah 
which tends to soften, but not detract 
from the character of Petite Sirah. 

Bottling of an unfined and lightly fil- 
tered wine is done in late summer, two 
years post-harvest. Bottle ageing before 
release depends on market flow. 
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G 
Guenoc peede'* 
Middletown, CA 
Derek Holstein, 
winemaker 


m2 


Style 

A wine with bright fruit, velvety tan- 
nins and rich flavors is desired. Canopy 
management has been the key to a bal- 
anced crop and ripe, flavorful fruit. 


Winemaking 

Within 24 hours post-crush, must is 
inoculated with Fermirouge ADY. During 
a six-day fermentation, maximum juice 
temperature reaches 80°F. The cap is sprin- 
kled three times daily for 30 to 45 minutes. 
Total skin contact time is 10 to 12 days. 

MCW strain is used as the ML inocu- 
lum. First SO, addition of 20ppm is 
made once MLF is completed. 

About six months post crush, wine is 
barreled in 50% new and 50% one-year- 
old American oak for 18 to 22 months. 
In barrel, free SO. levels are maintained 
at 20ppm. After the initial racking off 
lees after malolactic fermentation, the 
wine is not racked again until blending 
for bottling. 

One month prior to bottling in March 
of the third year, wine is transferred to 
tank and racked once before being 
bottled unfined and unfiltered. 


Preston Vineyards 


Healdsburg, CA RRS TON 
Kevin Hamel, winemaker ee 


Style 

The wine is full and ripe with empha- 
sis on berry fruit, peppery spice, and 
minimal tannins. 

Over the last several years, Hamel has 
strived to pick the grapes when tannins 
have softened. He has also shortened 
total skin contact time to five or six days 
from nine to 12 days. 


Winemaking 

At crush, about 70% to 80% berry 
breakage occurs. Inoculation with Pasteur 
Champagne ADY is done 24 hours post 
crush. During a six-day fermentation 
where maximum temperature is 86°F, the 
cap is pumped over twice daily for 10 to 
15 minutes. Pressing is done six days after 
crush, and the wine is transferred to two 
to five-year-old French oak for 20 months. 


MCW is used as ML inoculum. When 
MLF completes, 25ppm SO, is added. 
Wine is racked three times each year and 
free SO. levels are maintained at 15 to 
20ppm. The first racking is done with 
aeration post MLF. 

If necessary in the first summer, the 
wine is fined with egg whites (six to 
seven per barrel) and racked in five 
weeks. 

The wine is not filtered before bottling 
about 20 to 22 months from harvest. It is 
bottle-aged eight to 10 months before 
release. 

RIDGE 1992 | 


CALIFORNIA 
Ridge Vineyards PEST 
Cupertino, CA a 


Paul Draper, winemaker 


Style 

Draper’s style is an expression of his 
winemaking philosophy that states the 
character and quality, and to a significant 
degree, the style are dictated by the vine- 
yard itself. Otherwise, Draper believes 
the winemaker is simpy manufacturing 
a personal idea of what the wine should 
be from a raw material that could come ~ 
from almost anywhere. 

As Draper has observed the character 
of the York Creek grapes over the years, 
he has decided that it shows to best 
advantage as a firmly structured intense 
red wine. Excessive extraction of tannin 
is avoided to achieve a more supple and 
accessible wine. 

To achieve moderate tannin extraction 
and add complexity to the fruit, partial 
whole berry (de-stemmed) fermentation 
is done and 30% whole cluster fermenta- 
tion with approximately half the grapes. 
Additionally, daily tasting of the wine in 
fermentors is done rather than assuming 
some recipe from a previous year will 
work again. 


Winemaking 

At the crusher, 35ppm SO, is added. 
For 24 years, uninoculated fermentations 
have been the norm. During a nine-day 
fermentation where peak temperatures 
reach 85°F, the cap is pumped over daily 
by one turn-over of the fermentor. Total 
skin contact is between nine and 12 days. 
MLF occurs spontaneously. 

Wine goes to barrel in November or 
December for 16 to 18 months. Air-dried 
American oak is about 25% new with the 
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balance two to five years old. The first 
racking is done in one to two months, 
followed by rackings every three to four 
months. 

Each vintage, blending — decisions 
based on taste are made. Up to 10% Zin- 
fandel from the same vineyard has been 
chosen in the past because both Petite 
Sirah and Zinfandel have the peppery 
spice characteristic of the York Creek 
vineyard, but differ in tannins and fruit. 
Some years, the wine is more complete if 
both varieties are included, and some 
years Petite Sirah is bottled alone. 

Fining decisions are also based on 
taste of the wine typically in the second 
January or February past harvest. If 
fined, egg whites are used, and the wine 
is racked in 10 to 14 days. The wine is 
clear with a careful racking after fining. If 


it is filtered, this would be done just prior 


to bottling and would involve relatively 
open pad filtration. 

The wine is bottled in the second May 
or June past harvest and is released in 18 
months. 
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Stags’ Leap Winery 


Y lags 
Napa, CA Soa 
Robert Brittan, Vapu Vielley 
winemaker Teele Syrah 

ee 
Style 


Being true to the grape and the vine- 
yard is the principal objective. Addition- 
ally, Brittan strives to produce a 
full-flavored, robust wine with spice and 
fruit complexity. 

As Stags’ Leap plant materials making 
up the Petite Sirah vineyards are better 
understood, Brittan has been better able 
to determine proper maturity levels at 
harvest. He has also worked out a satis- 
factory relationship between cap man- 
agement techniques and fermentation 
temperature. 


Winemaking 

To enhance aroma, 15% whole berries 
are fermented with ADY which differs, 
depending on the year. Inoculation may 
be made immediately as wine goes into 


n our own stave mills. 


Bordeaux, Burgundy, 
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tank or up to three days from crush. 

Fermentation lasts 12 to 18 days with 
peak 85°F temperature. From two to four 
times daily, the cap is punched down or 
sprinkled, depending on whether the 
tank is open or closed top. Length of time 
is not structured and is condition-depen- 
dent. Total skin contact time is 12 to 15 
days. Decisions to press depend en fla- 
vor and phenolic extract. 

MLF occurs spontaneously. First SO, 
addition of 40ppm is made post MLF, 
and the wine is transferred to one- to 
four-year-old American oak for 16 
months. In four months, the wine is 
racked four more times. Free SO. level is 
maintained at 20ppm. 

After 12 months, the wine is fined with 
ege whites and racked in two to three 
weeks, then given a light filtration. Wine 
is bottled 18 months after harvest, and 
bottled-aged 12 months before release. 


PWV thanks Tom Wark of Left Bank Commu- 
nications for assisting with statistical data 
and Foppiano Vineyards for hosting the 
discussion and tasting. 
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by Carole Meredith, Ph.D. 
Dept. of Viticulture & Enology, 
University of California, Davis 


rapevines called Petite Sirah 

have been grown in California 

since the 1880s or before. That 

much is certain, but determining 

exactly what grape we have all 
been calling by this name has been a bit 
more difficult. In my research group at 
UC Davis, we've been using DNA profil- 
ing technology to try to figure out what 
Petite Sirah really is. 

According to historian Charles Sulli- 
van, who has extensively researched the 
history of Petite Sirah, the earliest plant- 
ings in California were probably the 
“petite” low yielding form of the true 
Syrah of the Rhéne. Over time, however, 
Syrah became mixed with other vari- 
eties, sometimes in the same vineyard, 
and all collectively came to be known as 
Petite Sirah. True Syrah is thought to 
have largely disappeared from the Petite 
Sirah melange when California vine- 
yards were replanted after the phyllox- 
era devastation around the turn of the 
century. 

Not much attention was paid to the 
identity of Petite Sirah until the 1970s, 
when Paul Truel, a distinguished French 
ampelographer, examined Petite Sirah 
vines in the UC Davis variety collection 
and identified them as the French variety 
Durif. As a result of this finding, it 
became widely accepted that Petite Sirah 
in California was really Durif. 

Some, such as Professor Harold Olmo 
of UC Davis, however, continued to hold 
that Petite Sirah was more than one vari- 
ety. In a description of California wine 
varieties, Olmo wrote that Petite Sirah 
plantings consisted of “no less than three 
distinct varieties.” 

Our research group’s entry into the 
Petite Sirah investigation was somewhat 
inadvertent. A few years ago, we began 
to adapt DNA typing methods for use 
with grapevines in order to be able to 
clarify the identities of some California 
winegrapes. Just as with human DNA 
profiling, a grapevine DNA profile is a 
pattern that reflects the genetic blueprint 
of that variety. 

Two vines of the same variety will 
have the same DNA pattern. Vines from 
two different varieties will have different 
patterns. If we compare DNA from a 


California winegrape to DNA from what 
we think may be the same variety going 
by a different name, we can determine 
whether they really are the same. 


Is it Durif? 

When we began the DNA research, we 
surveyed a wide array of varieties in the 
UC Davis collection to obtain some base- 
line information. We happened to 
include DNA samples from a single vine 
of Petite Sirah and a single vine of Durif. 
The DNA profiles were clearly different 
— these two vines were definitely not 
the same variety! As interesting as this 


. result was, it would have been a mistake 


to generalize from this first glimpse that 
Petite Sirah is not Durif. 

First, Petite Sirah vines had been 
placed into our collection on several 
separate occasions from different Cali- 
fornia vineyards, and all of these acces- 
sions would have to be examined. 
Second, while we had some Durif vines 
to which we could compare the Petite 
Sirah, the origin of these vines was 
just too murky to be reliable. We just 
couldn’t be sure that they were really 
Durif. So, intrigued by our initial result, 
we set about to attack the question in a 
systematic manner. 
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At least three varieties 

We analyzed DNA samples from the 
seven accessions of Petite Sirah at UC 
Davis, each of which could be traced 
back to a different original vineyard. 
We found four different DNA types, 
confirming that Petite Sirah is defi- 
nitely not a single variety. As Olmo 
had long known, it is clearly “no less 
than three distinct varieties.” But 
what are they? 

We enlisted the assistance of Dr. Jean- 
Michel Boursiquot in Montpellier, 
France, in obtaining vine samples from 
the very reliable variety collection that 
he oversees. The first samples we 
obtained were actually cuttings of the 
French vines, but later, another Mont- 
pellier researcher, Dr. Patrice This, sent 
us DNA samples prepared from the 
French vines. 

We requested samples of Durif, a 
related variety called Peloursin, and 
also the true Syrah of the Rhone. 
Because we considered that mixtures 
might exist within a variety in France, 
we requested multiple accessions of 
each variety, each one originating from 
a different French vineyard. 


Samples matched known varieties 
We then compared DNA profiles of 
all the Petite Sirah accessions at UC 
Davis with the authentic references 
from France. We found that four of the 
seven Davis accessions matched the 
DNA profile of Durif, one matched 
Peloursin, one matched Syrah, and the 
seventh seemed to be a Pinot! The four 
DNA types we had found earlier could 
each be matched to a known variety. 

Although we don’t yet have a suffi- 
ciently large database of DNA profiles 
to estimate the mathematical prob- 
ability that two different varieties could 
have the same profile, we are confident 
that the chance is very small, probably 
less than one in a million. So we think 
that it is very likely that the DNA pro- 
file matches we found really do reflect 
the correct identities of these Petite 
Sirah accessions. 

Later, when Jean-Michel Boursiquot 
was visiting UC Davis, we invited him 
to examine the Petite Sirah vines in the 
collection. He knew that we had identi- 
fied several different DNA types, but 
he did not know which vine was 
which. Nevertheless, on the basis of 
subtle visible differences that simply 
cannot be seen by most of us, he was 


OUR MACHINES 
CLEAN YOUR TANKS 
LIKE NOTHING ELSE CAN. 


There's a reason Gamajet® tank cleaning It readily passes through a 3 inch opening, making it 
machines have been the first choice for over 30 years ideal for small tanks and small openings. 

among companies with specialized 
needs for thorough, cost-efficient 
cleaning of tanks, vats, or vessels. 


Gamajet impingement cleaning is 
better, faster, safer, and more 
economical in a wide range of 
industries and applications. 

Gamajet beats spray balls, water blast- 
ing, boil outs, manual hose, 

and scraping and chipping. 


Only Gamajet IV offers the total 
flexibility to meet your particular 
cleaning need— a choice of flow 
rates, pressures, wash cycle times, 
and jet indexing patterns. 12 nozzle 
sizes, 7 turbine combinations, 2 gear 
ratios, and dual or triple nozzle configurations. 


We carry a complete inventory of 
products and OEM parts, plus expert 
technical assistance and field support. Ask for our free 
The new Gamajet V offers all the efficiency, reliability  brochure—or call anytime you have a question about 
and flexibility of Gamajet IV, plus compact size. _ tank cleaning. We'll be glad to hear from you. 


GAMAJET CLEANING SYSTEMS, INC. 
1-800-BUY-JETS 
ace He) KO” a) 2°58. 99 Se swe me 


2421 Yellow Springs Road ¢ Building One e Malvern, PA 19355-1411 
Telephone: (610) 408-9940 Fax: (610) 408-9945 


Because your business depends on clean tanks. 
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able to identify the vines correctly, 
proving that an expert ampelographer 
is a pretty good match for molecular 
biology! © 

But these findings told us only what 
we have in our collection at the univer- 
sity, which reflects the Petite Sirah plant- 
ings of some decades ago when vines 
were brought into the UC Davis-collec- 
tion from commercial vineyards around 
California. What is being grown in com- 
mercial Petite Sirah vineyards today? 

While we haven't yet had the opportu- 
nity to dig deeply into this question, 
we've taken a peek. We’ve taken samples 
from a few Petite Sirah vineyards, and 
they, too, are a mixture of varieties. Most 
are of the Durif type, but we've also seen 
Peloursin and at least two other types 
that we haven’t yet identified. 

We hope to have a chance to look at 
more Petite Sirah vineyards in the 
future. One day winemakers may be 
asked to agree upon a single variety 
that can bear the name Petite Sirah. 
Which one will they choose? a 


1996 ANNUAL MEETING 


June 26 - 28 
Reno Hilton 
Reno, Nevada 


The largest technical meeting of its kind for the wine and 
grape industry. An excellent opportunity to display your 
products to the world’s leading winemakers & viticulturists. 


PROGRAM INCLUDES: 


WINE & HEALTH 
SYMPOSIUM June 24 - 25 


Oral and Poster 
TECHNICAL SESSIONS June 26 - 28 


EXHIBITS June 26 - 27 


For more information contact: 


AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 

FOR ENOLOGY 
AND VITICULTURE 


P.O. Box 1855 e Davis California 95617 
Phone (916) 753-3142 ¢ Fax (916) 753-3318 


WHERE THE VINTAGE BEGINS... 


RIDE 


NURSERY 


VITICULTURAL NURSERIES 


441 VINELAND ROAD BAKERSFIELD, CA 93307 


805/363-84635°FAX805/366-4251 
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by Millie Howie 


ineries and_ vintner/grape- 

grower organizations across the 

U.S. are enjoying great 

success with “passport” pro- 

grams, which entice curious 
visitors to a region’s wineries and intro- 
duce them to the diversity of the area’s 
wines. 

Each program is unique, but the 
basic principles are the same. Con- 
sumers are issued passports, which 
they take to participating wineries. The 
passport entitles visitors to 
special tastings, tours, or other activi- 
ties, and each winery stamps their 
passport. After visiting several winer- 
ies, consumers can turn in their pass- 
ports to the sponsoring organization to 
receive prizes. 

Participating = wineries report 
increased traffic and sales, while spon- 
sors report increased visibility and 
member support for their organiza- 
tions. Visitors have a great time learn- 
ing about the wineries and sampling 
their wine. 

Currently, six “wine countries” spon- 
sor passport programs: Virginia; Ohio; 
and four areas in California, Dry Creek 
Valley, El Dorado County, the Santa 
Cruz Mountains, and Hopland in Men- 
docino County. Some of these pro- 
grams debuted in 1995, others have 
existed for four or five years. 


Dry Creek Valley 

Honors for the longest-running, con- 
tinuous event go to Dry Creek Valley in 
Sonoma County, CA, reports Nancy 
Beaton, former president of the Dry 
Creek Valley Winegrowers Association. 
“Passport to Dry Creek Valley” cele- 
brated its sixth year in 1995. David 
Stare, owner of Dry Creek Vineyard, is 
credited with originating the idea, 


- event-weekend 


which was embraced by the member- 
ship as one of the organization’s first 
official acts. 

Elizabeth Slater promotes the event 
and chairs the committee that 
includes both grape growers and win- 
ery personnel. Every year, the two- 
day, weekend event includes 20 
wineries all located within the 16-mile 
long, two-mile wide Dry Creek Valley. 
Some 50 to 60 growers assist in the 
planning, and several have “open 
house” in their vineyards. 

Each Dry Creek member is encour- 
aged to be creative with wine, food, 
decor, and entertainment. Some go all 
out, transforming their facilities into for- 
eign countries, as Ferrari-Carano Winery 
has done with an Italian street fair. 

Quivira Vineyard’s display is usually 
the most elaborate production with a 
theme, decor, and “actors” (winery per- 
sonnel and principals). Quivira’s most 
recent staging was a re-creation of the 
lost continent of Atlantis. 

Co-owner, Henry Wendt says the 
passport weekend brings Quivira far 
more visitors and more sales than any 
other weekend. “Sales are more than 
quintuple the sales of an average week- 
end,” he reports, “and 
twice as much as other 
sales. 
There’s nothing to com- 
pare to it.” 

In addition, visitors 
really like the effort 
Quivira expends to 
make the weekend fun, 
Wendt finds. “The staff 


PASSPORT 


to increased wine Sales 


like this make a lot of lasting friends for 
the winery and our wines.” 

Dry Creek Valley passports look like 
the real thing. Inside, each page 
describes a different stop and includes 
space for a stamp to validate the trav- 
eler’s visit. The first year, 1,500 pass- 
ports were sold. 

“Tn order to make this a unique expe- 
rience for the attendees, we doubled 
our efforts to really make the passport 
event exceptional,” says Beaton. “The 
1996 passport will cost $60 per person 
for two days.” , 

The limit on attendance has been 
increased to 2,000. Every year about 
3,000 requests come in for passports. 
“We try to strike a balance between 
those who have attended previously 
and new people,” Beaton says, “but we 
don’t want it to grow any larger. We 
want to provide the most enjoyable 
experience possible for attendees. If the 
wineries and the roads are too 
crowded, it can make a enjoyable 
experience less so. 

“It is also very time-consuming for 
the wineries, and providing food for a 
couple of thousand people for two days 
gets expensive.” The Winegrowers of 
Dry Creek now gives 
members a rebate to help 
cover food and entertain- 
ment costs. 

Passport days are held 
the last weekend in April. 
Invitations are mailed in 
January, and typically, the 
event sells out in two days. 
Some people are so deter- 


goes all out to trans- 
form the win- 
ery into 
special 
attraction 
for the 
visitor. 
Things 


mined to obtain passports, 
they send their reserva- 
tions in by overnight mail. 
For Dry Creek Vineyard & Winery, 
the Passport days serve more to 
increase brand recognition than to 
increase sales. Jean Martin, director of 
hospitality and special events says, 
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| WINEMARKE TING 


“Since our wines are available in all 
California markets, sales  aren’t 


passports on the day of the event, 
although they may also request that 


SALAMANORE 


significantly affected. What we do see 
is that people come to meet our wine- 
making and office staff, who always 
participate. Passport participants get 
an overview of the Dry Creek Valley, 
and they frequently comment on how 


they be mailed. Because there is no 
advance sale, many visitors chance 
upon the Passport Weekend acciden- 
tally and get caught up in the fun and 
excitement. Collecting all six winery 
stamps becomes a sort of treasure hunt. 


alin a 


Cle Cruz Mountain Chardonnay vineyard 


Fie specializes in Chardonnay from 


(wo distinctive vineyards in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains and Arroyo Seco. Burrowed into a 
coastal redwood canyon and tiny even by Santa 
Cruz standards, Salamandre uses intensive 
traditional methods by choice—and, yes, by 
necessity —while striving to make elegant wines. 
in the Meursault style. Visits exclusively on 
Passport Days. 


was planted in 1974, on a site with a long history 
of grape growing, We also purchase grapes from 
exceptional vineyards, and turn up new facets of 
character with each vintage. Traditional 

winemaking methods result in elegant long-lived 


the all-out efforts of the wineries to 
educate and entertain them, make them 
feel incredibly special.” 


Once a Hopland passport has been 
stamped at every stop, visitors use it to 
enter a drawing to wina prize, includ- wines; the perfect complement to a fine meal, 

: 2 Voted one of California's top ten “Food 
Wineries”. 

ing a 5L bottle of Cabernet Sauvignon, So. ee es 

a case of wine, a stay ata bed and 4:30 p.m. and Sunday by appointment 

breakfast, or lunch at the Hopland 

Brewery. 


 Salamandre Cellars 
108 Don Carlos Drive 
Aptos, CA 95003 
408-685-0321 


Hopland’s Passport Weekend 
Five years ago Mendocino County 

wineries with tasting rooms in the lit- 

tle town of Hopland, CA, initiated 


 Roudon-Smith Winery 
Tasting Room 
2364 Bean Creek Road 
Scotts Valley, CA 95066 
408-438-1244 


@ From the Aptos Post Office, go up the hill 
on Cathedral drive exactly 1.1 miles to. a 
sharp leftward curve; turn right on Don 
Carlas, a gravel road. If you reach Monte 


Located 2 mi. north of Scotts Valley Dr. Toyon Camp, you've gone 0.4 miles too far 


their “Passport Weekend.” Six winer- 
ies participate and there is no charge. 
“The event is loosely a harvest cele- 


bration, staged each year over the 


Halloween weekend,” explains 
DeeAnn Vau, Fetzer Winery tasting 
room manager. 

The group advertises the weekend, 
and participants are invited to pick up 


Barrels as fine 
he wine they hold! 


From the heart of the Ozarks, World Cooperage Company 
supplies premium quality French and American oak barrels 
to the winemakers and master distillers of the world. 


Our FRENCH & AMERICAN OAK WINE BARRELS FEATURE: 


® Seasoned, air-dried timber 


% Slow toasting over oak fires for over 40 minutes 
% Toasted heads with deep, penetrating toast 

* 200 litre and 225 litre sizes 

® Most competitive prices in the industry 


World Cooperage Company 


A Subsidiary of Independent Stave Company, Inc 


Main Office 
P.O. Box 1659 


Napa Valley 

439) Broadway 

American Canyon, CA 94589 
Phone: 707-644-2530 

FAX: 707-644-8218 


1078 South Jefferson 
Lebanon, MO 65536 
Phone: 417-588-415] 
FAX: 417-588-3344 


Export Orders Accepted by Independent Stave Company International, Inc 


Santa Cruz Mountains Wine- 
growers Association 

Unlike its counterparts, the Santa 
Cruz Mountains Winegrowers Associa- 
tion (CA) passport is good for almost as 
long as a U.S. Passport. Some partici- 
pants have accumulated validation 
stamps over three years. 

This passport program was created 


and /or 1.25 mi, south of Glenwood Dr. 
on Bean Creek Road, 


up Cathedral. 


in the same general format as the oth- 
ers, but the Santa Cruz Mountains 
passport may be stamped anytime a 
visit is paid to a participating winery. 
However, some of the 23 Santa Cruz 
Mountains wineries are only open to 


os 


OREGON 


e are a certified Oregon nursery, 
producing premium grafted grapevines 
and self-rooted plants for sale. We strive to 
surpass the highest standards in the industry 
today. We have a fine selection of both 
certified and non-certified material ready for 


your vineyard. 


Excellent selection of hard to find Dijon 
clones of Pinot Noir and Chardonnay 

“State of the art” propagation facility 

‘€ Dormant and green-growing 


Kinc EstTaTE VINEYARDS 
LORANE GRAPEVINES 


80854 Territorial Rd. « Eugene, OR 97405 
Tel. (503) 942-9875 © Fax (503) 942-9867 


Toll Free 1-800-884-4441 
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the public on official Passport Days — 
the third Saturday of January, April, 
July, and November, which lure wine 
buffs to the area during all seasons of 
the year. 

South of San Francisco, the Santa 
Cruz Mountains viticultural area, 
roughly 60 miles long, includes the 
Santa Cruz Mountain range from Half 
Moon Bay in the north to Mount 
Madonna in the south. 

“Since the wineries are very spread 
out,” advises Karen Hibble, association 
executive director, “we recommend 
that Passport visitors restrict their 
travel to one area each Passport Day, 
otherwise they just end up driving too 
much. The idea is for them to linger; 
look at the vineyards, talk to the wine- 
makers, taste the wine.” 

Cost of a passport is $10, and once all 
winery spaces have been stamped, it 
may be returned to the association for a 
free T-shirt bearing names of all partic- 
ipating wineries. 


EI Dorado 

Passport pee 
Weekend 

In Califor- 

nia’s Mother 

Lode, the El 


Dorado Winery 
Association is 
preparing for 
its fifth annual 


MARCH 26 & 27, 1994 


Passport Week- 
end. Tradition- 
ally, the event is conducted the last 
weekend in March and the first in 
April. Thirteen wineries participate. 

While distances, measured in crow- 
fly miles, are not great, most wineries 
are off major highways amid rolling 
hills, along country roads which all 
tend to look alike. The wineries are 
roughly in two clusters. The largest 
group of wineries is in_ the 
Somerset/Fairplay area. Most of the 
others are near Placerville. 

The El Dorado format, says G. M. 


~ | THOUGHT FoR 
SURE WE PUT THEM 
AROUND HERE 
SOMEPLACE LAST 
MONTH. 


WHERE IN THE 
WORLD ARE THOSE 
RARRELS? 


How cdAN WE KEEP 
TRACK OF THOSE 
RARRELS? WE'VE 

GOT THOUSANDS OF 


Gulson and Associates is a leading systems integration and software 


development firm specializing in G winery, beverage and distribution 


information management systems. 


leading off-the-shelf products, 


ET’S GIVE GULSon/ 


A CALL, THEY'VE 

GOT A RAR-cODE 

SOLUTION THAT cA 
HELP us] 


From our custom configurations to 
Gulson and Associates’ experience 
can make the difference when management information is critical. To find 
out more about our entire range of products and services call today. 
Gulson and Associates * 585 First Street West 
Sonoma, CA 95476 


Mea The wines clearly taste different. There 


a 
understand the structure of my wines ! 


" We have the answer!" 


Total phenolic analysis is often useful. It does 
not, however, describe the phenolic 
compounds that make up the total. We are 
now offering an improved HPLC analysis 
providing quantitative results for the major 
phenolic compounds in grapes and wine. 
This information is a useful tool for 
determining the impact of many winery and 
vineyard managment practices. 


ETS Laboratories 
899A Adams St. St. Helena, CA 94574 
Telephone 707-963-4806 Facsimile 707-963-1054 


E T S Laboratories provides a complete spectrum of analytical services to the 
beverage industries. We are committed to assist our clients with an unmatched 


level of reliability, objectivity, and confidentiality. 
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“Pooch” Pucilowski, executive director, 
is roughly the same as in Dry Creek 
Valley, although the cost is just half: 
$30. The passport entitles each person 
to taste library wines, barrel samples, 
new releases, and exotic fare, such as 
Chardonnay wine paired with caviar 
and smoked salmon or Cabernet Sauvi- 
gnon and chocolate delicacies. It is gen- 
erally a sold-out event. 


Passport to Indiana wines 

Outside California, several winery- 
associated groups offer passport pro- 
grams. In 1991 and 1993, the Indiana 
Wine Grape Council staged “Passport 
to Indiana Wines” to increase aware- 
ness of the number and variety of 
wineries in the state. Thirteen wineries 
are in scenic central and southern Indi- 
ana. Three are within a one-hour drive 
from Indianapolis, and two are just a 
40-minute drive from Cincinnati. 

In 1991, the council printed 20,000 
Passport brochures and advertised 


" I have a question. " 


I have changed my fermentation practices 
considerably in the last few years. I 
routinely run analysis for total phenolics 
but don’t seem to find any differences. 


must be a better tool to help me 


Can you help me?” 


Ets 


LABORATORIES 
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What our clients say about AMS software 


"AMS is a great winery software 
system. We've used DataVine and 
Great Plains and they don't compare 

to this very logical system. 
Considering the ease of transition to 
the AMS package, along with the 
excellent support, it's priced far below 
true market value. This software 
should be the industry standard, no 
matter what size the winery.” 
Shari Coulombe 
Burgess Cellars 


"AMS has spoiled me. | used AMS for 
years at Buena Vista Winery and we're 
in the process of installing it here at 
B.R. Cohn. The system supports so 
many aspects of winery management 
that operating with "off the shelf’ 
software just doesnt make sense." 
Becky Ross, Controller 
B.R. Cohn Winery 


"This system really fits our 
business. We save many hours 
each month now that we are using 
AMS. Numerous spreadsheets 
have been replaced by standard 
AMS reports which put the 
information at our fingertips. We 
are very happy with both the 
software and the AMS support 


staff.” 
Donna Brown, Controller 
St. Supery Winery 


"| have been using the AMS 
system for 17 years. The 
software just keeps getting 

better. The AMS staff works 
closely with us, tailoring the 

system to our needs.” 
Gary Ventling, CFO 
Wente Brothers Winery 


Bulk Wine Tracking 
Barrel Tracking 
Harvest Reporting 
Tasting Room Point-Of-Sale 
Wine Clubs 
Mailing Lists 
Vineyard Accounting 
Government Compliance 
General Ledger 
Fixed Assets 
Accounts Payable 
Accounts Receivable 
Income & Expense Budgeting 
Case Sales Budgeting 
Distributor Depletions Budgeting 
Distributor Depletions Reporting 
Product Inventory 
Order Processing 
Warehouse Interface 
Order Confirmation Faxing 
Sales Analysis 
Wine Allocations 
Broker Commissions 
Distributor Bill-Back Accounting 
Bottling Supplies Management 
Purchasing 
Profit Analysis 
POS Materials Tracking 


"We have used AMS for years. 
Recently we installed the AMS 
TASTING ROOM POINT-OF-SALE 
module. Now we are able to get ~ 
reliable, timely sales reports for 
tasting room customers and 
products. Integration with the rest of 
the AMS software system means no 
more manual journal entries." 
David James, Controller 
Ferrari-Carano Winery 


“| think I'm AMS's biggest fan. 
AMS software is flexible and 
reliable. We are saving thousands 
of dollars with this system. 
Replacing our old system with AMS 
was a great business decision.” 
Heather Mirassou 
Mirassou Vineyards 


"We are right in the middle of our AMS 
installation. The AMS staff was able to 
convert our Solomon customer and 
sales data bases. Already we're 
discovering that this system can do 
things we never thought a system could 
do. It's providing new information and 
Saving us time. For a major system 
conversion, things are going very 
smoothly." 

Lyz Taylor, Controller 
Trefethen Vineyards 


Advanced Management Systems, Kenwood CA 


Phone: (707) 833-0047. Fax: (707) 833-4887 


ALDERBROOK WINERY, ARROWOOD WINERY, B. R. COHN WINERY, BELVEDERE WINERY, BENZIGER FAMILY WINERY, BUENA VISTA, BURGESS CELLARS, 
CAKEBREAD CELLARS, CHATEAU ST. JEAN WINERY, CLOS DU VAL WINE CO, CONCANNON VINEYARD, CUSTOM WINE SERVICES, CUVAISON 
DELOACH VINEYARDS, DOMAINE CHANDON, DUCKHORN VINEYARDS, EBERLE WINERY, FERRARI-CARANO WINERY, FREIXENET U.S.A, GEKKEIKAN SAKE 
GLEN ELLEN WINERY (HEUBLEIN), GLORIA FERRER WINERY, GOLDEN STATE VINTNERS , GUENOC ESTATE VINEYARDS , HAMBRECHT VINEYARDS 
HILL & MAYS CO, KLEIN FAMILY VINTNERS, KUNDE ESTATES , LAMBERT BRIDGE WINERY, MACROSTIE WINES, MIRASSOU VINEYARDS 
PARDUCCI WINE CELLARS, PETER MICHAEL WINERY, PETERSON WINERY, R.H. PHILLIPS VINEYARD, RAVENSWOOD WINERY, REDWOOD VALLEY CELLARS 
ROCHE, ROUND HILL CELLARS , SONOMA CREEK WINERY, ST. SUPERY VINEYARDS & WINERY, TREFETHEN VINEYARDS 
WEIBEL CHAMPAGNE VINEYARDS, WENTE BROTHERS WINERY 


wo New 
ntique Green 

Shapes From 
Demptos Glass 


Rhapsody oS Symphony 


emptos recognizes that the 
glass you choose to enhance your 
package should reflect the style 
and quality of the wine. Both 
“Rhapsody” and “Symphony”, 
two new exclusive styles of 
Antique Green glass, provide 
bold, exciting choices to 
distinguish yourself from 


the competition. 


West Coast 

Demptos of California, Inc. 
840-D Latour Court 

Napa, California 94558 

Ph (707) 224-1000 

Fx (707) 252-3437 


East Coast 

Hauser Demptos, Inc. 
22648 Glenn Drive, Ste. 106 
Sterling, Virginia 20164 

Ph (703) 742-9105 

Fx (703) 742-9106 


Midwest & South 

Demptos Glass Corporation 
3651 Collins Lane 
Louisville, KY 40245 

Ph (502) 394-9298 

Fx (502) 394-9109 


DEMPTOS 


GLASS 


CORPORATION 


Rhapsody 
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S WINEMARKETING ccc 


PASSPORT 
to 
Indiana 


Wines 


them extensively through the media, by 
direct mail, and at chambers of com- 
merce. There was no charge for the 
Passport, and guests had only to visit 
six different wineries within the year to 
receive a gift of two wine glasses, a logo 
corkscrew, a poster, and an Indiana 
Enophile certificate. 

The 1993 program was similar. Fewer 
brochures were printed, and the num- 
ber of winery validations required to 
receive free gifts was reduced to four. 
The program began in mid-August and 
ended December 31. 

“Due to budget constraints and a 
slight shift in programming, we did not 
conduct Passport to Indiana in 1995,” 
reports Theresa Browning, information 


BLUE GRASS COOPERAGE COMPANY 


specialist for the council. “We hope to 
resume the program in 1996, because it 
was so successful in increasing visitation 
to the small and unique wineries and in 
advancing the public’s knowledge of the 
wine-producing regions of Indiana.” 


The Wines of Ohio 
In 1995, the second 
year of the Ohio Wine 
Passport Program spon- 
sored by the Ohio Wine \ 
Producers Association, AWS 
1,500 visitors carried Z 
free passports to 37 
wineries, collecting sig- 
natures and = earning 
prizes. The passport 
booklet also contained coupons for dis- 
counts on lodging and dining through- 
out the state as an added incentive. 
Participants who returned passports 
by mid-November, with eight winery 
signatures, received a coaster made 
from a wine label. Visitors with 15 sig- 


ZA 


Qn 


natures got a coaster and a T-shirt. 
Champion signature gatherers who vis- 
ited 22 wineries had their passports 
placed into a drawing for one of a 
dozen getaway weekends in the wine 
country and a VIP gift pack of wine- 
related items. 

“It has been fun, and it has reinforced 
to the wineries, very dramatically, the 
value of our association,” explains 
Donniella Winchell, association execu- 
tive director. “Since our funding is 
about 40% from the state and 60% from 
private sources, including member- 
ships, this is very important. 

“The Passport Program has brought 
the buying consumer right to the win- 
ery door, and introduced hundreds of 
people to Ohio wines. It has also bene- 
fited the bed and breakfast inns, since 
most of the visitors turn the excursion 
into a three-day, get-away weekend.” 

Fred Bucci, owner with wife Joanne 
of Buccia Vineyards echoes Winchell’s 
“right to the winery door” statement. 


MONTICELLO | 


QUALITY AMERICAN 
OAK WINE BARRELS 


Mary JANE MADDEN 
P.O. Box 37210 
Louisville, KY 40233 
Tel: (502) 364-4550 


* Dedicated highly experienced craftsmen 
* Ability to faithfully reproduce your design 


* Latest techniques in: Litho/foil stamping 
embossing/top coatings/die cutting 


RAYMOND WILLMERS 

585 Fifth Street West, #211 
Sonoma, CA 95476 

Tel: (707) 939-9790 
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“As a small winery (2,000 gallons), I 
found the passport program quite a mar- 
keting tool. People were out to explore 
all of the wineries, and they sought out 
our out-of-the-way little winery in Con- 
neaut. The passport visitors were more 
enthusiastic and more interested in try- 
ing different wines than the general win- 
ery visitor, and every Saturday during 
the passport months, about 25% of the 
customers had passports in their hands.” 
The average sale to a passport visitor 
was 3.5 bottles, and many have made 
return visits to Buccia Vineyards. 

Distances between major Ohio wine 
regions are so long that Winchell rec- 
ommends visiting wineries in “clus- 
ters.” “It would be a_ physical 
impossibility,” notes Winchell, “to visit 
the Lake Erie wineries and those 
around Cincinnati in the same week- 
end, since the driving distance alone is 
more than 250 miles.” 

“What we noticed particularly,” 
remarks Tony Debevc, president of 
Chalet Debonné (Madison, OH), “is that 
people are extremely interested in tast- 
ing our new wines — the Pinot Noir, 
Pinot Gris, and Rieslings. We didn’t 
keep track of the numbers, but we were 
amazed at how many visitors came from 
outside of our region and out-of-state. 

“We have a pretty good location just 
off Interstate 90,” continues Debevc, 
“so we saw visitors, not only from 
Cleveland, but from Buffalo and com- 
ing down from Canada and the Nia- 
gara area. The biggest benefit is going 
to be cumulative, from the word-of- 
mouth advertising all those people will 
do when they go home. That’s our 
strongest sales tool.” 

Though both the Indiana and the 
Ohio groups give credit to the Michi- 
gan Grape & Wine Industry Council for 
pioneering passport days in the mid- 
west, Karen Wenk, Michigan program 
manager, reports the Michigan pro- 
gram was discontinued. “It was the 
first promotion tried after formation of 
the council in 1985. The idea was to 
encourage people to visit Michigan 
wineries. From that standpoint, it 
worked exceptionally well. The winer- 
ies loved it, but the costs were astro- 
nomical, and because our funding is 
part of the state budget, we could not 
charge for the passports.” 

The Michigan program had no time 
limit for visiting participating wineries. 


As soon as visitors obtained eight 
stamped validations, they returned 
passports to the council and received a 
certificate, a pair of logo glasses, and a 
cork puller. About 350 passports were 
returned. “The program probably will 
be revived, in a modified form, in the 
future,” adds Wenk. 


BOTTLING 
FILTRATION & 
PROCESSING 


EQUIPMENT 


KHS ORION FILTER 
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Virginia wineries 
The passport program of the Virginia 
wineries was new in 1995. The passport 
was included as part of the “Virginia 
Wineries 1995 Festival and Tour Guide,” 
according to Mary E. Davis-Barton, wine 
marketing specialist. “It is a new pro- 
gram to thank visitors to Virginia’s farm 
Continued on page 63 
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KHS FILLERS 


KHS/REINHARD - FILLER/CORKER 


¢ KHS - Bottling & Packaging Equipment 

e PRIORITY ONE - Palletizers/Conveyors/ & Labellers 
¢ KHS - Filtration Equipment 

¢ OMESS - Pressure Leaf D.E. Filters 


¢ KHS/REINHARD — New & Used Bottling Equipment 
for Small to Medium Wineries 


e BEER - Capsule Dispensers & Spinners 


fi XiclS_ KHS MACHINES, INC. 


1350 INDUSTRIAL AVE., SUITE G, PETALUMA, CA 94952 
TELEPHONE: 707/ 763-4844 TELEFAX: 707/763-6997 


SUBSIDARY OF KHS AG e GERMANY 


Contact: Albert Burns 
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WINERY MANAGEMENT 


by Carol Caldwell-Ewart 


he most successful wineries in the 

future will be those that manage 

information most effectively and 

efficiently. Gone are the days 

when you could operate a winery 
with nothing but one computer in the 
accounting department. The trend is 
clearly toward an integration of infor- 
mation about all aspects of the com- 
pany, from grapes to the customer’s 
wine glass. 

Why is this happening now in the 
wine industry? First, explains Stephen 
Smith of Advanced Management Sys- 
tems (Kenwood, CA) because the indus- 
try is on an upward tick and second, 
because hardware and software are so 
mutch less expensive. “A system that cost 
$85,000 in 1990 costs $7,500 today, and 
today’s system is more powerful and 
offers more features.” The same is true 
for software. Industry-specific software 
that cost $18,000 to $30,000 in 1987 can be 
had today for $5,000 with more features 
and more sophistication. 

As hardware costs go down, more and 
smaller wineries are recognizing the ben- 
efits of networking all departments into 
one computer system. What’s more, a 
computer system is no longer simply a 
computer and a printer — today, it’s a 
system of information technologies. That 
system includes a wealth of peripheral 
devices — laptops, telephones, faxes, 
and modems, of course, but also barcode 
readers and even the Internet. 


What technology can do for you 
Information technologies (IT) make it 
possible to easily gather and manipulate 
all the information available about your 
business, explains Richard Gulson, pres- 
ident of Gulson and Associates (Sonoma, 
CA). He says wineries are using infor- 


INFORMATION TECHNOLOGIES. 


mation technologies to enhance commu- 
nications at all levels of their business. Of 
course this ease of handling information 
means wineries can plan their business 
future better, but they can also make bet- 
ter wine, plan grape planting more effec- 
tively, and provide better customer 
service. 


Sales 

IT give instant communication with 
your sales team, wherever they may be. 
You can fax, modem, or E-mail the latest 
promotional information, wine ratings, 
or inventory figures directly to their lap- 
top computers, even while they’re with 
customers. They can post orders right 
into your winery’s database. 

Sales data can then be used to forecast 
production requirements, grape contract 
needs, and more. ; 


Warehouse 

Communicating computer-to-com- 
puter with your warehouse means you 
can instantly send orders directly, get 
invoices, and get information on ship- 
ping and taxes, so your understanding 
of the status of your inventory and 
costs is always current. 


Production 

Information technologies enhance 
your production environment. Using 
barcode technology, you can catalog 
your barrels by date of purchase, con- 
tents, location, and cost. What’s more 
you can keep careful track of what’s 
happening in the barrel: what additives, 
what SO, levels were on a given date, 
and what blending was done. Then 
you'll use this information in a myriad of 
ways. First, to manage your barrel pro- 
gram efficiently, to plan blends, to recre- 
ate an award winner, and later to 
realistically calculate exactly what it cost 
to create each bottle of wine. You can also 
automate grape receipts. 
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Customer Service 

Information technologies allow you to 
communicate directly with your cus- 
tomers in a variety of ways. You can use 
your database to single out customers in 
Milwaukee who love your Merlot and 
use that information to send them a 
mailing. You can create a Wine Club and 
receive orders by voice mail, E-mail, or 
fax. You can post a home page on the 
Internet to teach customers about your 
wine or participate in an Internet retail 
wine shop. You can set up an instant fax 
response, where customers call and 
request the latest information on this 
year’s releases and automatically receive 
a fax back with the info they asked for. 


Accounting 

Even if your accounting has been 
automated for years, having your 
accounting integrated with production, 
sales reporting, bulk wine inventory 
tracking, and tasting room sales can sig- 
nificantly improve winery efficiency. 
Imagine putting information into the 
computer only once, but being able to 
access and use it whenever it’s needed. 


Planning 

“The basis for future planning is 
knowledge of what’s taken place in the 
past,” says Smith. Integrated informa- 
tion makes it possible to look at several 
years of your winery’s financial history 
side by side and project into the future. 


What do you need? 

As the capabilities of today’s informa- 
tion systems have increased, the costs of 
hardware have actually gone down, but 
the costs of training, education, upgrad- 
ing, and maintenance are ongoing. 
“Over the life of a $30,000 system,” says 
Gulson, “your training and education 
costs will exceed the cost of the system.” 
Other experts put the cost even higher 
and say this investment is essential to 
maintain your asset. 

When you're automating, stresses 
Smith, “Determine your needs first. 
Write a plan that says: “This is our busi- 
ness, this is what we do, this is what we 
need the software to do for us.’ Next, 
find the software that does what you 
need, and then buy the hardware that 
runs that software.” 

Software comes in several categories: 
off-the-shelf, customized off-the-shelf, 
industry-specific, and custom. 
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Call on Ogletree’s 
wealth of experience to 
meet your processing 
requirements 


e Rotary fermentors 
and/or Press 
support structures 

e Receiving hoppers 


© Overhead hoists 


e Belt or screw 
conveying systems 


© Catwalks 


e Sanitary process lines 


Experts in stainless steel, 
carbon steel and 
aluminum fabrication 


OFFERING THE WINE INDUSTRY 
e facilities layout expertise 
design, fabrication, and 
installation of processing equipment 


Ogletree’s 


935 Vintage Ave., St. Helena, CA 94574 
CAME Conacher: #440131 phone: 707/963-3537 fax: 707/963-8217 


Serving the wine industry for 50 years 
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Off-the-shelf software: Spreadsheets, 
word processing, database, contact 
management programs — these off-the- 
shelf software packages have several 
advantages, primary among them is low 
cost. Each program has been used by 
thousands of businesses and the kinks 
are all worked out. The problem is that 
such software is very general, roughly 
fitting many needs, but leaving gaps for 
most industries. 

Many wine industry needs are not 
met by such software, explains Smith, 
including: 

¢ Government compliance (auto- 

matic preparation of forms and 

reports required by BATF and other 
regulatory agencies); 

¢ Management of sales force; 

¢ Bulk wine inventory tracking; 

e Allocation of wine to markets, 

sales people, customers; 

¢ Sales reporting; 

e Integrating tasting room sales in 

accounting software; 

¢ Point of sale materials tracking. 


Customized off-the-shelf software: 
Wineries sometimes hire programmers 
to customize off-the-shelf software to 
address some of these specific needs. 

Industry-specific software: 
expensive than off-the-shelf programs, 
this software addresses some or all of 
these wine industry needs directly. 

Custom: Some wineries, usually very 
large ones, elect to hire consultants to 
design software programs specifically 
for them. This method of acquiring soft- 
ware is the most expensive and requires 
the most effort, but the software fits. 


What fo watch out for 

Smith and Gulson offer these tips for 
buying the information technologies 
products that are right for you. 

¢ Don’t be seduced by the fun technol- 
ogy. Buy the tools that address the prob- 
lems you need to solve. 

¢ Don’t buy the hardware until you 
know what your complete package 
needs are and how all your problems 
will be addressed. Know your complete 
solution before you spend the money. 

e Don’t underestimate what you 
spend for doing the work manually or 
will spend for solving the problems 
manually if the software you buy won't 
do a necessary task. 

e Hiring a programmer is expensive. 


More - 


Be sure the capability you want doesn’t 
exist in a software already before you 
hire a programmer. 

e As with most products, you're best 
off buying a software that other wineries 
are using and are happy with. Interview 
people who are using it. Be leery of pur- 
chasing something that’s brand new. 

¢ You can’t just buy a system, plug it 
in, and expect it will know all it needs to 
about your business. You and your 
employees need support and training in 
how to use it efficiently. You'll need 
maintenance contracts, phone support, 
good response time, a reasonable cost, 
and sufficient support from the company 
you work with. And you'll want to ally 
yourself with a company that you can 
count on to stay in business. 

¢ Once you have automated, the sta- 
bility of your staff becomes a much big- 
ger issue. Train the people you want to 
keep in your business well, so they can 
make the most efficient use of the new 
system. Then value your well-trained 
staff by paying them appropriately. 

¢ Be sure to consider the security and 
integrity of your information database. 
Are records only accessible to the 
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appropriate people? Is data protected 
so it can’t be lost? 

¢ For most efficient and effective oper- 
ation, be sure all your staff use the same 
version of the same software. 

e Buy equipment and software that 
can be upgraded with more memory 
and new features. 

Most important, says Gulson, is realis- 
tically assessing what automating your 
winery will cost. “It used to be a rule of 
thumb that if you spent $1 on hardware 
and $1 on software, you'd spend $.50 on 
education. Today, if you spend $.50 on 
hardware and $1 on software, you'll 
need to spend $2 for education, IT inte- 
gration consulting, and ongoing opera- 
tional support of your software.” 

Today, running a successful winery of 
any size requires the wise use of infor- 
mation technologies. Being able to learn 
from the past, plan for the future, and 
understand what’s happening in your 
winery today demands the ability to 
carefully analyze.and manipulate infor- 
mation. Your winery has generated this 
information all along, but it has never 
been as accessible or as useful to you as 
current technology can now make it. Mf 


ACCOUNTING FIRM SURVEY HIGHLIGHTS INDUSTRY TRENDS 


n 1990, 1992, and 1995, the accounting firm Pisenti & Brinker's Wine Industry Ser- 
vice Group (Santa Rosa, CA) surveyed wineries to discover what software they 
were using for accounting and their level of satisfaction. 


In 1995, 135 wineries, primarily in Sonoma and Napa counties, responded. 
Though the sample group is too small to be taken as more than indicative of gen- 
eral trends, such indicators can be helpful. 

The survey found that use of computer automation has increased significantly in 
winery production, sales, retail, and management, particularly in smaller wineries. 

The three most frequently used software packages were the same in 1995 as in 
1992: AMS (Advanced Management Systems), Solomon, and WIMS (Winery Informa- 
tion Management Systems, a product of Gulson and Associates). AMS and WIMS are 
industry-specific, winery management software packages. Solomon is an off-the-shelf 
accounting software package that can be customized to fit wine industry needs. 

Accounting in 37 of the 51 responding wineries under 10,000 cases was auto- 
mated, but these wineries reported that they spent less than $5,000 annually on 
computer-related expenses. Of wineries over 50,000 cases, 100% in the survey (44 
wineries) reported that they were automated; 12 of the 14 reporting 10,000- to 
19,999-case wineries were automated, and 24 of the 26 reporting 20,000- to 
49,999-case wineries were automated. 

Wineries that were automated, but didn’t have software packages offering 
these features, said that their three largest unmet needs from their existing 
computer systems were for BATF reporting, bulk wine tracking, and cash flow 
projection. 
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“T-Tape® TSX°%.. 

it’s the most precise, efficient way 
to irrigate vines in the world.” 


Doug Fries has watered grapes with all types of irrigation 

systems. But, three years ago when he began planting new 
\ vineyards in Central Washington, he used sub-surface 
ck¥Pond Cellars 


T-TAPE® TSX° drip tape to water 250 acres of wine grape 
varietals. In 1995, the third-leaf Cabernet Sauvignon vineyard 
produced it's first crop, a 40-acre field with a yield of 4-tons an acre. 

Doug is convinced that using sub-surface T-TAPE TSX is the only way to 
grow grapes. “The tape is buried 8-inches deep and 8-inches away from the 
vine. It's ideal for getting water and nutrients right to the root zone.” Doug 
sees other benefits, too. A dryer vineyard environment. Fewer weeds. 

And getting the most from every drop of water. 

For information on T-TAPE TSX, the most precise efficient way to irrigate 
vines, call T-Systems International at 1-800-765-1860. T-TAPE TSX. It’s the 
toughest drip tape on earth or under it. 


® 
T-Systems International, Inc. “N ! eS la i f= 


7545 Carroll Road / San Diego, CA 92121-2401 
800 765-1860 / FAX 619 578-2344 The world’s leading drip tape. 


we Doug Fries, Du 


OF URE, T-TAPE® and TSX®are registered trademarks of T-Systems International, Inc, in the United States and other countries. U.S, Patent No. 4,247,051 and other U.S. and foreign patents issued and pending. ©1996 T-Systems International, Inc. 
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HENCH CONTROL CORPORATION 

Hench Control is a national supplier of 
modular control systems for wineries, 
breweries, bottlers, refrigerated food 
processors, and refrigerated warehouses. 
The modularity of Hench control sys- 
tems makes it easy to add additional 
control modules to the system as it 
expands. These modular control systems 
allow customers to save energy, improve 
product quality, and enhance monitoring 
and adjusting of systems. 


Graphics are color-keyed to indicate 
tank status. 


Hench Control’s Wine Tank Con- 
trollers make it easy to see at a glance 
the temperature in the wine tanks and 
to adjust set points for storage, cold 
stabilization, or fermentation. The sys- 
tems have the capability to provide 
automatic dialout during alarm condi- 
tions. They can keep track of the type 
of wine and other identifying charac- 
teristics of the wines in each tank, 
eliminating the need for a blackboard 
approach and thus simplifying record- 
keeping. The color graphics make it 
easy for operators to visualize the sta- 
tus of each wine tank, which is color- 
keyed according to whether the tank 
is idle, empty, cooling, or heating. The 
system also makes it easy for the oper- 
ators to recall tank temperature data 
for analysis. 


For more information, contact: 

Hench Control Corporation 

1101 S. Winchester Blvd, #F165 

San Jose, CA 95128 

tel: 408/296-4600; fax: 408/296-4681. 
Please see our ad, page 9. 
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GULSON AND ASSOCIATES 

Gulson and Associates provides 
diversified information systems. Gul- 
son’s principal offering is application 
software. Currently, Gulson and Asso- 
ciates sells and supports a proprietary 
packaged software for the wine pro- 
duction, distribution, and storage 
industry. These packages are the Wine 
Production System (WiPS) and the 
Winery Information Management Sys- 
tem (WIMS). Both are currently under 
redevelopment using client server 
technology. 

Gulson and Associates also sells a full 
function distribution package called A+ 
Application Plus from Daly & Wolcott, 
a Providence, RI, software developer 
represented by Gulson for ten years. A+ 
provides all distribution, customer ser- 
vice, sales, warehouse management, 
and financial functions that a distribu- 
tor or light manufacturer of hard goods 
may require. The financial modules are 
perfectly suited to being integrated 
with Gulson’s WIMS functions on the 
AS/400. A+ offers advanced distribu- 
tion functions such as EDI, radio fre- 
quency, foreign currency, and remote 
sales support. 

Of course, not all application solu- 
tions can be delivered as standard 
packaged software. Gulson and Assoc- 
iates uses application development 
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tools to design, prototype, and generate 
robust business applications. Among 
these are Synon’s 2E CASE and Obsy- 
dian tools. The technology platforms 
that execute these applications are 
based on the IBM AS/400 and _ net- 
worked personal computers. 

Gulson and Associates also helps cus- 
tomers develop strategic information 
technology plans, allowing them to 
derive the maximum benefit from their 
investment in information technology. 

For more information, contact: 

Gulson and Associates 

585 First Street West, Sonoma, CA 95476 

tel: 707/996-9754; fax: 707/996-2791. 

Please see our ad, page 27. 


JAMES VAHL, Ph.D. 

James Vahl has been supplying qual- 
ity programming services to wineries 
for more than 10 years. The first instal- 
lation of winery production software 
took place in April of 1985, and that 
original “Winemaker’s Database,” 
upgraded and enhanced, is still in daily 
use. Today, James Vahl’s winery pro- 
duction software is used by more than 
50 wineries in five countries. Clients 
range from large producers specializ- 
ing in bulk wines, through mid-size 
wineries with a large range of products, 
to small wineries specializing in pre- 
mium table wines. 

Although a “standard” version of the 
Winemaker’s Database is available, 
most installations are customized to 
satisfy the unique needs of each indi- 
vidual winery. A wide variety of bulk 
wine costing features is available. The 
software has been adapted for 
sparkling wine production, for the use 
of metric units, for custom-crush oper- 
ations with alternating proprietorship, 
for the direct interface with laboratory 
instrumentation, as well as for more 
subtle differences in winemaking style, 
such as the recording of information on 
lees contact and red fermentation 
regimes. 

Barrel information can be handled in 
a variety of ways, from the treatment of 
barrels as groups to individual track- 
ing. Several clients are now using bar- 
code scanning equipment to record 
transaction and location information 
for individual barrels. 

A new development this year is 
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“WMDB-Windows,” a true 32-bit 
application which runs under Win- 
dows 95, as well as under Windows 3.0 
and 3.1. 

For more information, contact: 

James Vahl, Ph.D. 

424 Semple Ave., Aptos, CA 95003 

tel: 408/688-3300; fax: 408/688-3200 

E-mail: 71201.3646@compuserve.com. 


MKF SYSTEMS 

MKF Systems provides 
high-level technology 
consulting, systems, and 
support services to the 
wine industry. As part of 
Motto, Kryla & Fisher, wine industry 
accounting, consulting, and computer 
systems group, MKF Systems offers the 
unique combination of high-level com- 
puter scientists and engineers, broad 
expertise in wine business consulting 
and wine industry accounting, and 
extensive wine business experience. 

MKF Systems’ consulting services 
include: custom software design, engi- 
neering, and development; high-tech- 
nology planning and implementation; 
and integration of existing systems. 
The MKF Winery Management System 
consists of a comprehensive system of 
software, hardware, and service tai- 
lored to the unique business needs of 
wineries. Systems include financial and 
sales management, distribution man- 
agement, special sales tools, and pro- 
duction management. 

Among MKF Systems’ support ser- 
vices are system installation and sup- 
port by phone, fax, remote (modem), 
and on-site, as well as training classes 
in computer systems and related 
accounting procedures. 

For more information, contact: 

MKF Systems 

899 Adams Street, Suite F 

St. Helena, CA 94574 

tel: 707/963-9222; fax: 707/963-1379. 


REFRIGERATION TECHNOLOGY, INC. 

Refrigeration Technology designs, 
installs, and services industrial refriger- 
ation systems for the wine industry. For 
tank controls, Refrigeration Technology 
has designed a Super Stat wine tank 
temperature controller, offering: 

¢ Readout for set point and wine 
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temperature, 

e A minimum/maximum tempera- 
ture memory. 

¢ High and low alarms with beeper, 

¢ Heat/cool switch, 

e Splash-proof case, 

¢ Fungus-proof circuit boards, and 

e Optional computer interface with 
PC, using Windows-based software. 

The Super Stat also allows you to 
enter your daily Brix reading, and it 
will retrieve the reading, record it, and 
graph it. 

For more information, contact: 

Refrigeration Technology, Inc. 

595 Portal St., Cotati, CA 94931 

tel: 800/834-2232; fax: 707/792-1417. 


TERRA SPASE 
Terra Spase_ pro- 
vides geographic 


information system 

(GIS) services to the 

grape and wine indus- 
tries using state-of-the- 
art technology including 

the TERROIR™ software package, a 
global positioning system (GPS), spa- 
tial data analysis, 3D graphics, and 
remote sensing. 

Terra Spase maps bring new levels of 
site-specific management to grape grow- 
ers and winemakers. Applications are 
in new vineyard site selection and poten- 
tial quality evaluation studies, in vine- 
yard development and redevelopment 
projects, and in improving existing vine- 
yard strategies for irrigation, soil fertility, 
vine nutrition, and pest management. 

Maps of vineyard soil and vine spa- 
tial variability help clients save money 
by reducing water and fertilizer costs, 
improving yield forecasts, monitoring 
pest infestations and their rate of 
spread, maximizing harvest quality, 
and reducing pruning costs by control- 
ling vine vigor. 

Multiple layers of data allow for inte- 
grating site, vine, yield, and quality 
parameters to better characterize vine- 
yard potential and to allow for more effi- 
cient and effective problem-solving. 
GlS-produced site data combined with 
topographic and weather data allow for 
the most complete and scientific descrip- 
tion of terroir possible. Maps of soil vigor 
potential combine up to 25 different soil 
variables (depth, texture, pH, K, etc.) 
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into a single variable that can be used for 
selecting the optimum scion and root- 
stock combinations and spacing and trel- 
lis configurations. 

Utilizing the tools and products of 
Terra Spase for site specific vineyard 
management can help to maximize both 
the quality and quantity of fruit produc- 
tion from any vineyard. 

For more information, contact: 

Terra Spase, Paul W. Skinner, Ph.D. 

609 Cabot Way, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 707/254-7519; fax: 707/254-7553. 


ADCON TELEMETRY, INC. 

Adcon Telemetry’s AgroExpert Sys- 
tem is a high-tech weather data collec- 
tion and analysis system consisting of 
portable solar-powered weather stations. 

Each station is a transceiver which 
allows networking stations up to 60 
miles without separate relay stations. 
Available sensors include temperature, 
relative humidity, precipitation, leaf wet- 
ness, solar radiation, wind speed and 
direction, soil temperature, and soil 
moisture. 


Each station sends information to the 
base at 15-minute intervals. The base 
receiver immediately downloads this 
information to a standard 486DX IBM- 
PC where Windows-based software 
plots the data in graphic form. This infor- 
mation can be accessed by multiple users 
via modem. 

A variety of graphs can be custom- 
made, such as daily averages, maxi- 
mums, minimums, or totals with daily, 
monthly, or user-defined period totals. 
The basic software features wet-bulb and 
degree-day calculations and frost warn- 
ings via a pager. 

The custom mildew-detection mod- 


si 
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ules include models for downy mildew, 
powdery mildew, and Botrytis bunch 
rot. This custom software module pro- 
duces disease-risk indices along with a 
routine that tracks spray applications 
and provides warnings when control 
intervals have elapsed. Clients have 
reduced one to three sprays, even in high 
mildew pressure seasons. 

Adcon Telemetry’s systems have been 
operating in over 1,200 sites worldwide 
for up to four years, giving clients the 
unique ability to access real-time 
weather monitoring and effects on crop 
quality. 

For more information, contact: 

Adcon Telemetry, Inc. 

PO Box 7908, Santa Rosa, CA 95407 

tel: 707/578-2330; fax: 707/578-2390. 

Please see our ad, page 14. 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEMS 

Advanced Management Systems 
(AMS) has been providing wineries with 
computer software and support since 
1981. More than 40 wineries depend on 
AMS. AMS clients range in annual pro- 
duction from under 5,000 to over 
5,000,000 cases. 

Focusing exclusively on the wine 
industry, AMS has developed the most 
comprehensive software system avail- 
able. In addition to standard accounting 
and inventory control functions, AMS 
provides inventory by cases and bottles, 
integrated tasting room point of sale, 
wine clubs, user customizable sales 
reporting, bulk wine system with bar 
coded barrel tracking, distributor retail 
account management, wine allocations, 
government compliance reporting, and 
broker commissions. 

The system consists of 22 integrated 
modules. The base price of the AMS 
solution starts at $4,900. This price 
includes installation, training, and the 
following nine most popular modules: 
sales analysis, distributor budgeting, 
bulk inventory tracking, tasting room 
batch entry, order processing, general 
inventory, general ledger, accounts 
payable, and accounts receivable. 

According to recent surveys by the 
accounting firm Pisenti and Brinker 
(Santa Rosa, CA), AMS consistently 
outscores its competition in the follow- 
ing vital areas: ease of learning, ease of 
use, error handling, data integrity, per- 
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formance, and versatility. 

AMS is a rapidly growing company. 
Since 1994 it has doubled its client base. 
As wineries upgrade to AMS, the AMS 
staff is able to preserve important histor- 
ical information by transferring it to their 
AMS database. 


For more information or 

to schedule a demonstration, contact: 

Advanced Management Systems 

PO Box 1046, Glen Ellen, CA 95442 

tel: 707/833-0047; fax: 707/833-4887. 
Please see our ad, page 28. 


CONTINENTAL RETAIL SYSTEMS, INC. 

Continental Retail Systems (CRSI) pro- 
vides computerized retail management 
systems to help you control your tasting 
room and hospitality center. CRSI’s 
state-of-the-art computerized POS sys- 
tem combines the latest retail hardware 
technology from TEC America with 
powerful software tailored for the win- 
ery retail environment. CRSI delivers 
total inventory control for wine and non- 
wine items. 

The company’s user-friendly system 
rings sales, simplifies multi-level dis- 
counts, provides for multi-level pricing, - 
tracks customer sales, accounts for mar- 
keting and promotional inventory trans- 
actions, scans and prints barcodes, can 
print shipping invoices and labels, and 
much more. CRSI also supplies barcode 
labeling solutions for your warehouse 
shipping operations. 

The CRSI system can help you manage 
and track wine club sales, maintaining a 
customer database for all transactions 
and making this vital information avail- 
able to report. A new credit authorization 
program allows you to accept credit and 
debit cards at the point of sale. Batch pro- 
cessing of credit card transactions can 
streamline wine-of-the-month programs. 

Special winery reporting determines 
true profitability from your retail opera- 
tion. CRSI has worked with clients to 
develop reports that provide the infor- 
mation crucial to management. Sales and 
promotion reporting separates revenue 
generating transactions from promo- 
tional activity. 

Dedicated to providing customers 
with first-class product support from its 
Napa offices, CRSI offers remote soft- 
ware support via modem and onsite 
hardware support. Ask about cost-effec- 
tive service support programs. 


The Innovations 
Continue... 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 
AND PROCESS PIPING, IN 


Outfitting the beverage industry 
with leading edge technology is 
our trademark; standing behind it 
is our reputation. 


The Regenerative Chill-Pak*is the 
newest breakthrough at IRAPP. This 
highly efficient chiller unit takes 
advantage of twenty years of 
experience - setting a new standard of 
efficiency. Specializing in industrial 
refrigeration systems, IRAPP’s 
innovative design, engineering, 
fabrication and service has satisfied 
customers worldwide. 


With Pre-engineered, space saving 
walkways, Direct Transport 
systems, State-of-the-Art Tank 
technology and Customer Assured 
Bill of Rights our Westec divisions 
have built a reputation for 
developing the equipment 
necessary to help achieve your 
greatest potential. 


Our expertise is your solution. 


IRAPP e 707-433-9471 
Westec Winery Equipment ¢ 707-433-8829 


Westec Tank Company e 707-837-7880 
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CRSI recognizes the needs of winery 
tasting room retail operations. Many 
clients have upgraded to CRSI’s new 
PC/POS system, which works for any 
size winery. When they take control of 
their tasting rooms using the CRSI sys- 
tem, clients increase profitability and 
grow their businesses. Call to schedule 
a no-obligation survey of your business 
and a demonstration of CRSI’s PC/POS 
system. 

For more information, contact: 

Continental Retail Systems 

902 Enterprise Way, Suite O, Napa, CA 94558 

tel: 800/262-4441 (in CA), 707/255-1080; 

fax: 707/252-7666; E-mail: mikecrsi@aol.com. 
Please see our ad, page 6. 


PC-BLEND SOFTWARE 

“How can I get a system to track my 
wine that is powerful, flexible, and most 
of all, easy to use?” After a Napa Valley 
winemaker posed this question six years 
ago, PC-Blend Software was developed 
to answer his needs. 

Since then, that project for one winery 
has grown into a family of inter-related 
products aimed at answering the infor- 
mation needs of winemakers. Wine 
industry customers vary widely in size 


of operation and in winemaking philoso- - 


phies, yet PC-Blend allows each the free- 
dom to control and track its operations in 
its own style. 

No other product is easier to use or 
more flexible than PC-Blend. It has on- 
screen help, pop-up code lists for easy 
entry, and shows all your information on 
screen without having to run reports. 
PC-Blend allows you to use your own 
codes, customize reports, and have dif- 
ferent security levels for different users. 

PC-Blend is the only tracking system 
that shows all your lot information on 
screen, no matter how many tanks and 
barrels are involved. Information is sum- 
marized on the top level view, while 
detailed information is available at the 
push of a button. 

The main features of PC-Blend 
include: comprehensive barrel tracking, 
mock (trial) blending, lot history of all 
work orders, complete analysis history, 
composition tracked to vineyard sub- 
blocks, BATF reporting, fully inte- 
grated costing, extensive comment 
areas, tank tables, grower contracts, 
and equipment maintenance history. 

The PC-Blend family of products con- 
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tinues to evolve as customers’ needs 
grow. The company is “customer-dri- 
ven,” and its continuing goal is complete 
customer satisfaction. Just ask any PC- 
Blend customer! Call for a complete cus- 
tomer list, so you can ask what they 
think of PC-Blend and what the software 
has done for their wineries. 

For more information, contact: 

Campbell Consulting 

16917 NE 99th Court 

Redmond, WA 98052-3153 

tel: 206-867-9496; or fax: 206-869-2482. 


DATA CONSULTING ASSOCIATES 

Data Consulting Associates produces 
the “Winery Production Management 
System,” an MS-DOS based bulk wine 
management software package. The 
system is most often used by the wine- 
maker or assistant winemaker, and its 
purpose is to greatly simplify bulk 
wine recordkeeping. 

The software produces the BATF 
monthly 702 report, tracks all wines 
back to weight tags, creates grower 
payment schedules, tracks bulk wine 
costs, keeps current percent composi- 
tion and chemical ingredients informa- 
tion, contains a trial blending section, 
and tracks the complete history infor- 
mation by tank, lot, work tag, date, and 
activity. The system includes the capa- 
bility of defining and managing up to 
nine outside locations. 

The entire system is menu-driven 
and very easy to use. Previous com- 
puter training is not necessary as all 
information to be entered is clearly 
described on the screen. 

The single user system is $2,300 and 
the multi-user system is $3,800. 
Included in the purchase price are six 
months of telephone and modem sup- 
port. Ongoing maintenance and sup- 
port are available. 

Data Consulting Associates is headed 
by Carey Dubbert, a computer profes- 
sional for 25 years. The company cre- 
ated this software package in 1980. 
Over the years, the “Winery Production 
Management System” has been contin- 
ually improved and continues to be a 
convenient and powerful software tool 
meeting the needs of today’s wineries. 

For more information, contact: 

Data Consulting Associates 

18000 Coleman Valley Rd. 

Occidental, CA 95465 

tel and fax: 707/874-3067 
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COMPLIANCE SPECIALISTS 

Compliance Specialists specializes 
in regulatory software and compli- 
ance consulting. Sara Schorske, the 
firm’s founder, is a leading national 
expert on licensed beverage compli- 
ance issues. 

ShipShape® software electronically 
handles compliance reporting of wine 
shipments, price changes, and label 
introductions. It 
completes every 
form, for every 
state, creates cus- 
tomized cover let- 
ters, and mailing 
labels — all 100% 
automatically. 

ShipShape 
saves over 80% of 
the time associ- 
ated with pre- 
paring routine 
compliance reports, 
and it eliminates 
virtually all of the errors. Completed 
forms are printed on plain paper and 
need only to be signed, copied, and 
mailed. No more lost sales due to 
missed deadlines! 

Compliance Specialists’ consultants 
assist retailers, producers, whole- 
salers, and importers in obtaining all 
approvals necessary to make and sell 
alcoholic beverages. 

In the area of licensing, the com- 
pany resolves zoning obstacles, pre- 
pares applications, and expedites 
timely approvals. In the area of inter- 
state sales, they help suppliers make 
informed decisions about entering a 
market in another state and in prepar- 
ing the required paperwork. 

In addition, Compliance Specialists’ 
consultants often perform problem- 
solving and business-advising func- 
tions. They also train people to 
complete required compliance reports, 
or they complete the reports for their 
clients. Wineries can also get assistance 
with designing legally compliant labels 
and obtaining federal label approval. 

You can count on Compliance Spe- 
cialists for help with all your compli- 
ance needs. 

For more information, contact: 

Compliance Specialists 

1325 College Ave., Santa Rosa, CA 95404, 

tel: 707/578-9432; fax: 707/542-8138. 

Please see our ad, page 56. 


Sara Schorske, 
managing partner 
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AGRISYSTEMS, INC. 

AgriSystems, a leading supplier of 
agricultural software products, offers 
WineTracker™ designed specifically 
to follow the distinctive flow of win- 
ery and vineyard operations, account- 
ing, and management activities. This 
modular DOS-based system integrates 
grapes, bulk wine, case goods, and 
raw material inventories and _ activi- 
ties; blending, bottling, and full lot- 
analysis tracking; barrel and tank 
management; order entry, POS, and 
invoicing functions; complete 
accounting, BATF reports, and other 
specialized modules. 

AgriSystems has collaborated with 
Breckenridge Software Technologies, 
Inc., a graphical database software 


developer, to jointly develop Windows ° 


products for agricultural industries. As 
a result, the newly released Brecken- 
ridge Winery Management Software ™ 
system fully integrates the same func- 
tions and activities as WineTracker but 
is both Windows- and Windows 95- 
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based and written in Microsoft Access. 

Breckenridge features the familiar 
graphical user interface, is created for 
optimal versatility, and takes full 
advantage of the latest PC technolo- 
gies. In addition to extensive built-in 
reporting capabilities, Breckenridge 
provides a seamless interface to other 
Microsoft products, such as Word, 
Excel, and Powerpoint, for further 
data analysis, graphical representa- 
tion, and presentation. These com- 
bined features result in sophisticated, 
flexible, and easy-to-use PC software 
for managing winery and vineyard 
operations. 

For more information, contact: 

AgriSystems, Inc., 

7855 S. Elizabeth Way, Littleton, CO 80122 

tel: 303/267-0024; fax: 303/267-0026. 


FREERUN TECHNOLOGIES/ 

Official Winecountry Website 
http://www.winecountry.com is the 

largest and most sophisticated wine site 


BARREL BUILGERS 


Quality & Service 
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on the Internet. 
FreeRun Technolo- 
gies, the company 
behind the care- 
fully constructed 
Wine-country web- 
site, has focused ¥- / Nee. 
from the start on ~, [pr i} 
presenting an inter- gh AL: 
active guide for Frank Forbes! 
wine connoisseurs president 
and visitors to the 
California wine country. 


The portfolio of over 30 wineries 
includes Robert Mondavi, Sterling, 
Beringer, Goosecross Cellars, Martini, 
Rutherford Hill, and Mumm Cuvée 
Napa in the Napa Valley; Benziger, 
Chateau Souverain, and Clos du Bois in 
Sonoma County; and Wente Brothers in 
Livermore. 


Each Winecountry folder contains indi- 
vidual winery details ranging from basic 
information on the facility itself and the 
line of wines produced to newsletters, 
new release facts, libraries on consumer 


It’s just that simple. 


Some label printers 
promise you anything... 
They tell you what you 

want to hear about prices, 
quality and delivery dates. 


a 


Offering a complete line of barrel 
maintenance services & products. 


New barrels from Tonnellerie 
Marchive & Budapesti Kadar. 


Router cut barrel shaving & 


retoasting. We tell you the truth and then make sure 


it really happens. That way you can make 
budgets that are realistic, get quality labels 
that really help sell your wine, and delivery 
dates that we really Keep... 


Premium quality silicone bungs. 
American & French oak chips. 


you might say 


in Napa we’re the real thing. 


1-707-942-4291 
west Coast Order Line 


1-800-365-8231 


1401 TUBBS LANE « BOX 361 - CALISTOGA, CALIFORNIA 94515 * 707.942.6033 
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and technical aspects of winemaking, and 
E-mail to the winemakers. Some also 
have interactive videos, online wine sales, 
and club information. 

“Our team did its homework before 
we ventured into the Internet world of 
wine, and it has paid off. We are seeing a 
40% growth in site activity per month, 
which proves that people really like our 
content,” states FreeRun Technologies 
President Frank Forbes. 

Keeping pace with the rapid changes 
on the Internet, FreeRun incorporates the 
newest technological innovations to keep 
its site current, interesting, and exciting. 

The Winecountry site has won a great 
deal of praise for the way it integrates the 
wine industry into the larger picture of 
the wine country as a whole — from 
restaurants and hotels to chambers of 
commerce and even Marine World. 


For more information, contact: 
FreeRun Technologies, Inc. 
PO Box 11862, Pleasanton, CA 94588 
tel: 510/416-1320; fax: 510/847-0849; 
E-mail: hpaul@freerun.com. 


THE GRAPEVINE 

In only one year, the 
Grapevine has become one of 
the leading Internet market- 
ing sites for wineries. Over 45 
clients use the Grapevine to 
market wine and provide 
detailed information to both 
consumers and the media. 

For a base annual fee of 
$1,500, Grapevine mem- 


bers receive a complete Lindy Tate Angel, 


Internet marketing pro- president 
gram, including a unique 
web-page design, secure online order- 
ing technology, an interactive suite of 
automated electronic mail communi- 
cations, and unlimited space to put 
information online. The Grapevine 
has been recognized not only for its 
attractive appearance but for its state- 
of-the-art technology, including Inter- 
net access via high-speed (T-3) 
connection. 

The Grapevine draws thousands of 
consumers to the site through a com- 


prehensive marketing strategy. 
In the same way a tasting room 
or retail wine shop markets its 
products, services, and locale, 
the Grapevine combines adver- 
tising, point-of-sale, informa- 
tion, and public relations. 

Consumers also appreciate 
Grapevine’s Wine X magazine, 
travel guide books, wine coun- 
try maps, online auctions, com- 
pendiums of medal winning 
wines, and more. 

With over 16,000 “hits” per 
day, a monthly growth rate of over 
85%, an understanding of the wine 
industry, state-of-the-art marketing 
technology, the Grapevine offers an 
efficient, inexpensive method of mar- 
keting and promoting wines to over 
40 million Internet users. 

For more information, contact: 

The Grapevine 

9212 Sonoma Highway, 

Kenwood, CA 95452 

tel: 800/946-3932; fax: 707/833-4042 

E-mail: lindy@winery.com. 


Zambelli 
PLATE FILTER 


* 8 in. x 8 in. plastic plates 
¢ 10 or 20 plates 

¢ 300 to 1400 liters per hr. 
¢ 110 VAC 

¢ All stainless steel 


NAPA FERMENTATION SUPPLIES 


P.O. BOX 5839, Napa, CA 94581 
(575 Third Street, Bldg. A., Napa, CA 94559) 


(707) 255-6372 ‘Fax: (707) 255-6462 


PERA MEMBRANE PRESS 


RLS 


PO Box 282 


Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 


(609) 965-0074 


Est. 1890 


Napa, CA 
(800) 527-0197 
FAX (609) 965-2509 
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SENSORY EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 


by Barbara Lindblom 


ll wineries have some sort of tast- 

ing or sensory evaluation pro- 

gram for production, marketing, 

and/or sales purposes. These 

programs facilitate winemaking 
decisions. They also serve as methods of 
communication between departments, 
and as marketing, educational, or 
research tools. 

Commonly in the wine industry, tast- 
ing programs consist of technical experts 
(primarily winemakers) tasting series of 
wines. They assign descriptors and rank 
or rate the wines, based on their prefer- 
ences (or perception of the market's pref- 
erences). The same methods are 
generally used to evaluate experimental 
and production lots, production trials 
and blends, and bottled wines, as well as 
to develop wine style. 

Although the terms tasting and sen- 
sory evaluations are sometimes used 
interchangeably, wineries generally con- 
duct tastings and less often employ what 
can be technically referred to as sensory 
evaluation. According to Herbert Stone 
and Joel Sidel, in their publication Sen- 
sory Evaluation Practices, “Sensory evalu- 
ation involves the measurement and 
evaluation of the sensory characteristics 
of foods ... (it) also involves the interpre- 
tation of the responses, and the sensory 
evaluation specialist provides links 
between the internal world (the com- 
pany) and the external world (the mar- 
ketplace) as they relate to a product’s 
sensory characteristics.”! In this context, 
sensory evaluation is a scientific disci- 
pline employing trained (often non- 
expert) panels and formal techniques 
that have been developed and applied 
elsewhere in the food industry since the 
1950s. 

These techniques could be applied 
more extensively in the wine industry 
for production decisions, and for their 
ability to improve communication about 
wines at all levels — between winemak- 
ers, with the market, and so on. 

In addition to fine-tuning our wine- 
making craft, reading the market is an 
important part of our profession. Sen- 
sory tools can be used to bridge the 
information gap between what we as 
producers prefer versus what is best 
accepted in the market, and to identify 
where in the market particular products 
will find the greatest acceptance. 


IMPROVE | 
WINEMAKING, | 
COMMUNICATION, 
MARKETING 


Components of a sensory 
evaluation program 

Any sensory evaluation program 
should include: specific objectives, a 
location for the tastings, trained tasters, 
specific methodologies, and some type 
of (often statistical) evaluation, as well as 
appropriate application of the results. 
For any such program to be a truly use- 
ful tool, there must also be support 
within the organization. 

The details of any organization’s pro- 
gram will vary, but a review of these 
aspects of the sensory program at 
Beringer Vineyards (St. Helena, CA) 
offers a good example of what is possible. 


Why employ sensory evaluation? 

Jane Robichaud (manager of Beringer 
Vineyards’ Research Program and Sen- 
sory Department) supplies a fresh per- 
spective regarding more formal sensory 
evaluation in the wine industry. She 
observes that, in the food industry, only 
producers of wine, coffee, and chocolate 
traditionally rely so heavily on the use of 
preference tasting, and so exclusively on 
expert tasters to develop, improve, and 
maintain the quality of their products. 

Although the winemaker’s knowl- 
edge of wine and judgment of wine 
quality cannot be replaced, a sensory 
system of feedback for a winemaker can 
have distinct advantages. 

Exclusive reliance on a single, or small 
number of expert taster(s) has definite 
limitations: 

¢ Tasting perceptions and judgments 
are based on a mental standard.’ Conse- 


quently, an individual winemaker’s 
opinions or expectations about a lot, a 
treatment, or a specific characteristic can 
interfere with objective evaluation. 

¢ Ahouse, or cellar, palate can be a dis- 
advantage. 

e The expert’s lack of appreciation for 
the full range of products can interfere 
with results. For example, many wine- 
makers don’t truly enjoy White Zinfan- 
del, so their judgment might be at 
variance to market acceptance for that 
wine type. 

¢ Problems from head colds and aller- 
gies are exacerbated when there is a 
small number of resident tasters. 

¢ Among experts, language that is not 
consumer-friendly is often used. 

There are also limitations to preference 
tasting, particularly when evaluating 
significance of differences or in commu- 
nication both within or outside of the 
organization. 

However, there are ways to make 
results more reproducible and generally 
meaningful, even in the context of pref- 
erence tasting: minimize distractions 
during tastings, ensure that tastings are 
effectively blind, and avoid the prejudi- 
cial aspect of tasting order by varying 
sample order, etc. 

Additionally, there have been efforts in 
the industry to create useful descriptive 
tasting methods in order to develop and 
use commonly-defined terminology 
(notably the ASEV Wine Aroma Wheel).” 
To a lesser degree, determination of sig- 
nificance of differences is also being 
addressed. 
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Sensory department 
at Beringer Vineyards 

Most other producers of food and bev- 
erages, where quality is also paramount, 
apply standard food industry sensory 
analysis, including trained panels and 
formal methodology. 

Beringer Vineyards is an example of a 
winery which has augmented traditional 
tastings by its expert tasters, with sensory 
analysis by trained panels in order to 
address these shortcomings. 

In 1984, Beringer Vineyards launched a 
research program to evaluate the effects 
of viticultural and vinification practices 
on wine quality and character. 

Up to 30 experiments, each generating 
from two to ten separate “treatments,” are 
initiated annually. Each treatment is done 
in triplicate to ensure accuracy and repro- 
ducibility. Results of these experiments 
generate further experimentation or pos- 
sible refinements or changes in produc- 
tion winemaking to fine-tune wine 
quality. 

The research’ program currently 
includes the research winery and the sen- 
sory department, a manager, two research 
enologists, a sensory analyst, a sensory 
program assistant, and seasonal student 
assistants. 


Objectives 

The process of evaluating experimental 
wines was the original impetus behind 
instituting more scientifically sophisti- 
cated sensory analysis methods. 
Robichaud was asked to initiate the sen- 
sory department for Beringer Vineyards 
in 1989. 

Robichaud (formerly Jane Leach) com- 
pleted her B.S. in Food & Management 
Science at London University and 
obtained her Masters in Food Science 
with a specialty in enology at U.C. Davis. 
She worked with Dr. Noble on astrin- 
gency and bitterness in wines, as well as 
on the Wine Aroma Wheel. She then 
spent four years working in wine produc- 
tion in Sonoma, CA, and one year in her 
native Australia before joining Beringer. 

Robichaud’s original objective was to 
develop a program that would accom- 
plish sensory evaluation of Beringer’s 
experimental wines in a systematic, objec- 
tive, and scientific manner. The ultimate 
goal was to assist the winemaking team to 
maintain, and improve where possible, 
Beringer’s wine quality. 

Today, this department’s responsibili- 


ties have expanded to include evaluation 
of the experiments set up by the quality 
assurance department and evaluation of a 
wide variety of wines using a method 
known as “Quantitative Descriptive 
Analysis’ ,” (QDA). These methods facil- 
itate in-house definition of wine style and 
two-way communication between the 
winemaker and the consumer. 


Location 

Beringer’s sensory department occu- 
pies 1,200 sq. ft. with a conference room 
for descriptive analysis language devel- 
opment, training, and presentations as 
well as a sophisticated preparation area 
for assembling the tastings. 

Hight individual tasting booths have 
independent access from the prep area 
and the choice of white or red lighting to 
enhance or hide wine color differences 
where appropriate. In addition, there are 
dedicated computers and room for wine 
storage. Everything is ergonomically 
designed. 


Tasters 

Wine World’s winemaker panel from 
Beringer, Meridian Vineyards, Napa 
Ridge, and Chateau Souverain conducts 
routine tastings at Beringer, and meets 
two or three times each year to evaluate 
the research wines. In addition to these 
expert tasters, Robichaud’s program pro- 
vides a significant additional resource in 
the form of trained sensory evaluation 
panels, most of whom are not expert 
tasters. 

The sensory program involves more 
than 90 trained employees from all 
departments on various panels for objec- 
tive sensory evaluation (e.g. difference 
and descriptive tastings). These employ- 
ees have all been screened for sensitivities 
to specific characteristics. For example, 
the research team finds that, typically, 
one-third of all people have a high thresh- 
old for bitterness, so such tasters would 
not be selected to evaluate differences in 
bitterness. 

Additionally, tasters are screened for 
their ability to follow directions, their 
degree of motivation, and their apprecia- 
tion of specific products. For example, 
someone with a strong dislike for a par- 
ticular product will not be selected for a 
panel evaluating that wine. 

Training involves an orientation which 
stresses the necessary commitment and 
the scientific approach of the program. 
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There are a series of 15-minute training 
sessions that normally occur three days 
per week for four to six weeks. These ses- 
sions cover basic tastes and aromas, spe- 
cific aromas with standards, exposure to 
many types of score cards, and an intro- 
duction to the concept of the relationship 
between specific aromas and each variety. 

Finally, trainees learn to score and 
describe wines by smell and taste. The 
end result is reliable tasting panels, both 
in terms of palate and commitment. 
These panelists distinguish between and 
describe different varietals. Their results 
are highly reproducible, and they have a 
common and meaningful language for 
the wines evaluated. 

It’s also the responsibility of the sensory 
department to help keep panelists moti- 
vated. In addition to the satisfaction of 
the work itself, Robichaud’s department 
provides the tasters with a “daily selec- 
tion of comestibles, both healthy and 
decadent,” weekly prize drawings for 
treats (such as t-shirts, bottles of wine, and 
cookbooks), and “Rainy Day Specials” 
(extra drawings on days when the 
weather is particularly nasty). The last 
category was heavily utilized in the win- 
ter of 1994/1995. 

“This whole program could not func- 
tion without the commitment of those 
involved in the taste panels, Robichaud 
states. “They need to find the time to 
come and taste and to keep themselves 
motivated.” 

Consequently, when there is discrimi- 
nation testing to be done, there are 
screened and trained panels of 18 to 25 
tasters who will evaluate two to three rep- 
etitions of any trial in question. When 
Beringer wants to conduct a QDA panel, 
there are screened and trained groups of 
10 to 13 tasters able to develop the 
descriptive language and taste multiple 
repetitions of the wines in question. All 
are screened for skill, use, and apprecia- 
tion of the product being evaluated. 

The panels augment, but don’t replace, 
production tastings done by a resident 
winemaker. However, they allow for dif- 
ferences between wines to be described, 
quantified, and statistically validated in a 
manner not possible with the sole use of 
expert tasters using traditional methods. 
This provides that important bridge 
between experts and consumers, in that 
they can develop language about a spe- 
cific wine that is also accessible and mean- 
ingful to consumers. 
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Even consumers visiting the retail tast- 
ing room and outside consumer testing 
panels can be used for subjective prefer- 
ence and evaluation. 


Tasting methodology & evaluation 

The types of tastings done by these 
panels are discrimination testing and 
QDA. They do not participate in 
hedonic, or preference, tastings. 

The sensory department begins any 
type of sensory evaluation project with 
rigorous, blind, bench-testing to deter- 
mine the best format for any particular 
panel. Normally, there are four people 
involved in this initial stage of the 
process. 

For discrimination testing, once the 
most appropriate format is established, 
samples are set up blind, coded, and ran- 
domized for the panel to score. The order 
of samples is set in a balanced manner 
across the panel. This is done to avoid 
prejudice due to tasting order and 
decreases the effects of accentuating or 
diminishing of particular characteristics 
which can occur with successive tasting. 
The results are then analyzed for statisti- 
cal significance. 

The QDA panels (a copyrighted 
method from Tragon, Inc.) are primarily 
used to look at and describe specific 
wines. In the first week, the panel works 
on language development. These ses- 
sions are roundtable discussions and tast- 
ings by the panelists to develop 
descriptors that will be appropriate and 
important to evaluate for the specific type 
of wine to be tasted. 

During the second week, once the 
terms relating to visual aspects, aroma, 
and mouthfeel characteristics have been 
selected and defined, the wines are 
scored. 

Using the statistical analysis portion 
(also developed by Tragon) of the QDA is 
integral to this process, according to 
Robichaud. These results are then pre- 
sented graphically. 


Application 

Beringer’s sensory evaluation panels 
and methodology give the winemaking 
staff clear and definite information about 
the experimental work and profiles of 
their wines. Vineyard and winemaking 
decisions can then include these results. 
Wine style can be more clearly and accu- 
rately defined within the winery as well 


Continued on page 63 
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FOLIAR FERTILIZATION 


ere j Lae & 


by Michael Porter 


icronutrients zinc, boron, cop- » 


per, manganese, and _ iron 

required by the grapevine all 

too often are the proverbial 

weak link in the viticultural 
chain. Correcting a deficiency of these 
nutrients is straightforward, provided 
you have correctly diagnosed the prob- 
lem. 

Zinc, copper, and manganese defi- 
ciencies are easily and cheaply treated 
with foliar sprays. Boron deficiency 
may be treated via spraying, but using 
a soil additive is much less risky. Iron 
deficiency is sometimes addressed by 
spraying, but often can be avoided by 
careful rootstock choice when planting 
in limestone soils. 

The following is a brief overview of 
correcting micronutrient deficiencies. 
“Soil fertility, vine nutrition, diagnosis, 
and treatment” (May/June 1994 PWV) 
offers a review of symptoms and criti- 
cal soil and petiole levels. In addition, 
the Compendium of Grape Diseases has 
some good photographs and 
associated text regarding visual symp- 
toms (and some of the other diseases 
with similar symptoms). Also, the 


University of California publication 
#4087, “Grapevine Nutrition and 
Fertilization in the San Joaquin Valley,” 
has some very useful photos and text. 


Micro/Macronutrients 

The five nutrients listed above are 
considered micronutrients because 
they are required in vinifera tissues only 
in concentrations measured in parts- 
per-million (PPM). Contrast this with 
macronutrients such as phosphorus, 
potassium, and magnesium measured 
in percent or fractions of a percent 
(parts-per-hundred). 


Zinc 

Vital for normal growth and crop set, 
zinc deficiency is easily confused with 
fanleaf virus as the two share some 
similar symptoms. There are reliable 
lab tests for both maladies, provided 
you take the time and effort to run the 
tests. (If you don’t test and make a mis- 
diagnosis, it can be expensive.) 

Zinc impacts formation of indol- 
eacetic acid (IAA), which is an impor- 
tant growth regulator, and formation of 
chloroplasts, production of starch, leaf, 
and internode growth. Zinc can affect 
pollen development and ovum fertil- 
ization, resulting in shot berries and 
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clusters with many “missing” berries. 

Once correctly diagnosed, zinc defi- 
ciency can be easily and cheaply treated 
with foliar sprays. Because zinc is very 
tightly bound in soil via cation 
exchange, soil application is usually 
ineffective in all but very sandy and the 
most gravely soils. 

Historically, growers supplemented 
zinc by driving galvanized nails into 
the trunks, or daubing fresh pruning 
cuts with a zinc sulfate solution. How- 
ever spraying is much more cost-effec- 
tive. This is due in part to the fact that 
commonly used zinc materials are com- 
patible with a number of materials 
used to control mildew, so that separate 
applications need not be made. 

“Since we spray for powdery mildew 
anyway,” says Ross Hodgkinson, propri- 
etor of Vine 2 Wine (a vineyard develop- 
ment and management company), 
manager of Nuns Canyon Vineyard 
(Kenwood, CA) and president of the 
Sonoma County Vineyard Technical 
Group, “it only costs $4 to $5 per acre 
more to apply zinc in the same spray. 
Weak growth or poor set costs much 
more. Spraying is very cheap insurance.” 

Research by Pete Christensen et. al. 
has shown that the vine’s response to 
zinc is proportional to the amount of 
elemental zinc actually applied to the 
leaves and not to the formulation of the 
material. Zinc sulfate, “neutral” or 
“basic” zinc products (50-52% Zn) zinc 
oxide, and chelated zinc have the same 
effect if applied at the same rate of 
actual zinc. 

Neutral zinc (sometimes referred to 
as “basic zinc”) is less expensive and 
less soluble per unit of zinc than 
chelated zinc, so it is more cost-effec- 
tive if used in an agitated tank. Where 
agitation is not effective (e.g. with back- 
pack sprayers on a steep slope or in 
very dense plantings), the more soluble 
form is preferred — keeping in mind 
that you still need to get enough actual 
zinc on the leaves. Soluble materials are 
more convenient, but they are not a 
magical remedy. 

For bearing vines, one adequate 
application within two weeks before 
bloom is normally sufficient to prevent 
deficiency. In low zinc soils, this is best 
done annually. Missing one spray can 
reduce crop set that year and cost you 
much more than the material. 

Steve Hill, manager of the Durell 
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Table I 
Zinc compound and rate comparisons, post-treatment shoot-tip zinc (Zn) levels 
Spray dates, May 7-8 


Zinc dry weight* EDTA chelate was applied at twice the maximum label rate. 


Treatments 


Untreated check 
Zn EDTA chelate 


Zn lignosulfonate 
Zn sulfate 
Neutral Zn 

Zn oxide 

Neutral Zn 

Zn oxide 


Zn/ acre 


May 17 May 24 May 31 


ppm ppm ppm 
5le _4Ald 38a 
69 cde 39d 32a 
76cd 48 cd 39a 
79 cd 49 cd 39a 
82c 50 cd 45a 
81cd 50 cd 38a 
214a 77 ab 47a 
194a 60 be 44a 


* Figures with like letters within a column are not significantly different at 5% level. 
Duncan’s Multiple Range Test. 


Table courtesy of Pete Christensen, and was published in CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE, Jan/Feb’86 


Ranch (Sonoma, CA) states, “We know 
that our soil is low in zinc, and some 
years the weather at bloomtime makes 
crop set difficult anyway. It’s just too 
risky not to apply zinc every year and 
then hope for good weather for bloom 
and set.” 

Zinc deficiency can stunt young 
vines severely, and failure to ade- 
quately address the problem can lead 
to a “lost year” (or more) in develop- 
ment of a vineyard. Young (non-bear- 
ing) vines have very little leaf surface 
area available for absorption of zinc, 
especially early in the year. Apply the 
first zinc spray when the shoots are 
only a few inches long and repeat 
spraying monthly through September 
prior to the first cropping year. Table I 
illustrates the limited movement into 
growing tips following a_ single 
application, hence the desirability of 
multiple sprays. 


Boron 

Stunted growth and poor crop set are 
not only trademarks of zinc deficiency 
but also of boron. As with zinc, correc- 
tion and prevention are simple — pro- 
vided you recognize the need. 
Christensen notes, “Boron is the least 
costly and easiest micronutrient defi- 
ciency to correct. Small vineyards can 
be treated by hand.” 

Unlike zinc, boron moves easily 
through soil, so boron fertilizers can be 
applied to the soil surface and moved 
into the root zone by rain or irrigation. 
Excess rainfall can leach boron right 


out of the root zone, so treatment fre- 
quency depends on soil and weather 
conditions. Monitor levels closely via 
petiole sampling. 

The boron content of commonly used 
materials (e.g., Solubor or Boraxo) vary 
widely. Therefore the amount of mater- 
ial you apply per acre depends not only 
on degree of deficiency and winter 
leaching, but also on the materials you 
choose. Since excess boron can be toxic 
to vines, it is vital that calculation and 
application be done carefully. This is 
made all the more difficult by the fact 
that applications are made at rates of 
only pounds per acre. Growers not 
familiar with materials and _ rates 
should seek experienced advice. 

It is a good idea to analyze irrigation 
water for boron content also. Some 
north coast areas have high boron 
wells. The boron content of some wells 
varies dramatically in the course of a 
year, in which case multiple tests are 
cheap insurance. 

In many vineyards, growers make 
periodic hand-broadcast applications 
based on petiole analysis and history. 
One popular approach to treating 
boron deficiency is to broadcast first 
and then follow a maintenance pro- 
gram of boron applied as part of 
on-going annual activities. 

This is the system used by Hodgkin- 
son, who says, “After hand broadcast- 
ing to cure a deficiency, we apply 
smaller amounts annually in herbicide 
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Cordon or cane pruning? 


I am frequently asked “which is the best way to prune — 
cordon or cane?” This column will try to give an answer to 
this perennial question, which is probably as old as viticul- 
ture itself. I typically suggest that the answer is not always 
clear cut and depends on one’s definition of best. 

What are the issues? For most vineyard managers, the 
answer they seek is an economic one. Which system will give 
the most profit? What are the costs of pruning, and what will 
be the effects on yield and, perhaps, quality (should it be 
affected)? 


Some definitions 

To begin to answer these questions, we must first agree on 
some terminology. 

In winter, cordon pruning, commonly called spur pruning in 
many countries, relies on cutting canes back to two buds. 
With cane pruning, there are longer bearers (the generic term 
for the pruning unit); depending on the system, canes are 
typically cut to 10 to 15-bud length bearers, as compared to 
two-bud lengths for cordon pruning. 

An interesting question about counting buds on bearers is 
do we count the basal buds? Look closely at a winter cane, and 
you will see several whorls of buds around the base, within a 
few tenths of an inch of the older vine wood. These are the 
buds which are initiated in the previous growing season but 
are close together because the basal internodes do not expand 
much in the following spring. 

Professor Nelson Shaulis of Cornell University (New York) 
taught me a “rule of thumb” which he learned from Professor 
A.J. Winkler of UC Davis. The first bud to be counted should 
be distinct and about a finger’s width (say about one-half 
inch) above the base of the cane. 

Bud fruitfulness is defined as the amount of grape yield 
per bud, measured in weight of grapes. Remember that 
the grapevine bud is a compound bud, and in fact, there 
are three small “baby” shoots in each bud: the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary. Bud fruitfulness depends on the 
number of shoots bursting from the bud, on bunches 
per shoot, and then also on the 
number of berries per bunch and 
their weight. 

The number of shoots per bud varies 
(the range is zero to three, but usually is one), 
and so does the number of bunches per shoot (for 
vinifera wine grape varieties, the range is from zero 
to three and rarely four, usually two). Fruit set deter- 
mines berry number per bunch; the seed number and 
supplies of water and sugars from photosynthesis deter- 
mine the berry weight. 


Some vine physiology revisited 

There is a two-year cycle for grapevine yield. In any one 
spring, new buds are being formed at each internode as 
shoots develop. At around bloom time, each developing 
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shoot in the bud literally makes a decision as to 
the number of bunches it will produce next year, 

Mas infloresences are initiated. That is, a small 
piece of tissue is formed which is destined to become a 
bunch. Once the small infloresences are formed, they will 
continue to develop in the bud — during the summer and 
autumn, in the following spring around bud break, and as 
they appear on the developing shoot. 

Studies for many varieties have shown that fruitfulness 
increases from the base of the cane (bud position one) up 
through about bud number 8, and then is constant. For many 
varieties the curve is not too sharp, so the fruitfulness at the 
base of the cane is not much less than at the maximum. There 
are a few varieties however where the fruitfulness of the 
lower bud positions is very low. Probably the best known is 
Thompson Seedless, known as Sultana or Sultanina in the rest 
of the world. Shoots arising from basal buds on this variety 
are notoriously of low fruitfulness, because there are few 
bunches per shoot. 

Apart from this inherent varietal effect, what else can affect 
bud fruitfulness? Low temperatures and low sunlight condi- 
tions at the time of bunch initiation are known to cause low 
fruitfulness. The critical timing is around bloom in the year 
before the bud bursts. Significantly, shade in the vine canopy 
can also reduce fruitfulness. 

At around bloom, the basal eight buds or so will be more or 
less shaded, depending on canopy density. Shoots at this 
growth stage have about six to eight full-size leaves, and then 
about six smaller leaves of varying size which are still grow- 
ing. So buds at the base of shoots will be more shaded than 
those towards the tip of the shoot, and this fact likely 


_explains, in part, the gradation of fruitfulness we see from the 


base up to the middle part of the shoot. 

The proportion of buds which burst also has an important 
effect on yield. Whenever we make a pruning cut, the last two 
buds are inclined to burst. This is why we prune to two-bud 
spurs, and not three (have you ever thought about that?). So, 
even though we are pruning to less fruitful buds with spur 
pruning, we avoid the problems of low bud break inherent 
with pruning to longer bearers. 

Knowing these facts, we can now begin to decide which 
pruning method to use. 


Cane-pruned vine 


Advantages and disadvantages of cane pruning 

Cane pruning has the advantage of retaining the most 
fruitful buds, around the center of the cane. Generally, cane 
pruning gives a yield advantage over cordon pruning for 
this reason. Experienced pruners can select fruitful canes by 
sight, and avoid those of low fruitfulness. 

Careful cane selection includes, for example, using canes 
of moderate diameter, and those well-ripened in appear- 
ance and with laterals present. Avoid poorly ripened canes, 
which have pale color, either very thick or very thin diam- 
eter, and no laterals. 

There are some significant drawbacks to cane pruning, 
however. This method takes longer to do by hand, and it 
cannot be readily mechanized. For vigorous vines, the labor 
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requirement of cane pruning is around 50 hours per acre. This 
time includes making the cuts, removing the brush, and then 
laying down the replacement canes. 

Also, buds tend to break at the base and end of the cane, but 
not so much in the middle. I come across growers around the 
world who worry about this, thinking it is a 
phenomenon unique to their region. I try to reassure them that 
it is a natural process, caused by hormone flows in the vine. 

Another disadvantage of cane pruning is that vine spacing 
down the row is necessarily regulated so the maximum vine 
spacing for a vineyard pruned with canes to each side is 
about six feet. Normally, if we use canes with up to 15 buds, 
they are about three feet long. This may be too close for many 
moderate to high potential sites. 


Cordon pruning, advantages and disadvantages 

The principal disadvantage of cordon pruning is that the 
buds which are retained are less fruitful. This will obviously 
be more of a problem for some varieties than for others and 
in those regions where conditions are cooler and less sunny 
in early summer when bunch initiation occurs. Similarly, if 
canopy shading is high, as for vigorous vines like Chenin 
Blanc, bud fruitfulness will also be low. 

Continuing to spur-prune to low fruitfulness buds encour- 
ages the vicious high vigor cycle explained in my book, 
Sunlight into Wine. The shoot growth increases as the yield 
declines; as a consequence, the shading becomes worse, and 
in turn, fruitfulness declines even further. Soon the vineyard 
is producing mostly shoots and leaves, with no fruit. I tell 
growers who own vineyards like this that now is the time to 
buy a saw mill! 

However, if your vine canopy is open and not shaded, then 
bud fruitfulness is not low for many varieties of commercial 
importance, apart from Thompson Seedless. So spur pruning 
is not precluded. With open canopies, cordon-pruned vines 
can be equally as productive as cane-pruned vines, if not 
more so because of higher bud break. 

What are the advantages of cordon pruning? It is consider- 
ably faster, and can be speeded up even more by the use of 
hydraulic shears. Shoot growth is more even, 


Cordon-pruned vine 


which makes for easier shoot positioning. Rates of less than 
30 hours per acre are not uncommon, which include cutting 
and removing brush. 

Previous columns have discussed the importance of bud 
and shoot spacing. This relates to Golden Rule of Viticulture 
#2. For vines of moderate vigor, a bud spacing of five buds 
per foot of cordon is suggested to give an open canopy. This 
can be readily achieved by leaving two to three two-bud 
spurs per foot of canopy. Once set up during vine training, 
inexperienced pruners can retain the correct spacing. 

Further, the process of cordon pruning can be more or less 
mechanized. A variety of machines can be used, mounted 
either on tractors or within harvester frames. Circular saws 
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and reciprocating cutters can be used; the former is especially 
useful if one cuts older than two-year-old wood. 

There are different approaches to whether or not to do 
hand clean up. In many Australian vineyards, there is no hand 
work after the machine passes which may take as little as two 
hours per acre. Bearer length is from zero to five buds length, 
hopefully most around two. 

Because of high bud density with mechanical pruning, 
there can be several hundred buds on a vines, which can lead 
to 100 or so shoots per vine. Because so many buds are left, 
not all burst. Invariably this leads to a dense canopy for 
medium to high vigor vines. 

I favor following up by hand after mechanical pre- 
pruning. With less than 10 hours of labor per acre, one can cut out 
unwanted spurs and also reduce them to a uniform, two-bud 
length. So the total labor input is still much lower than for cane 
pruning, but the finished job resembles cordon pruning by hand. 

Another advantage of cordon pruning is the opportunity to 
use wider vine spacing in the row. Where soils are deep, and 
well-supplied with water and nitrogen, vines grow 
vigorously. Thus they need to be spaced widely apart (despite 
the rumors that one should use tight spacing on 
fertile soils!). 

Under some circumstances, I might suggest vine spacing 
down the row of 10 feet or more, and why not 20? The vine 
can cope with it better than can the psychology of the vine- 
yard owner! If you doubt me, look at a wild vine growing up 
a tree sometime. 


Conclusion 

I hope the reader can see that there is no clear-cut answer 
to whether cordon or cane is better. No universal answer 
applies to every situation. 

There are a few situations you should avoid, however. 
These include spur pruning with very dense, non-shoot- 
positioned canopies, which will require expensive hand 
shoot thinning and have reduced yield potential. Sadly, per- 
haps the majority of vigorous California vineyards are in this 
situation. They could be improved simply by using the 
Smart/Dyson Ballerina trellis, which will reduce shading but 
allow cordon pruning to continue. 

I would also avoid cane prun- 
ing on very low vigor and very 
high vigor sites. For the former, 

you might as well spur prune. For 
the latter, you should be looking at 
changing your trellis system so that shade 
is avoided and then maybe you can adopt 
cheaper spur pruning. 
To my mind, cordon pruning is preferred 
because of its lower cost, the ease of mechanization, 
and the uniformity of bud break facilitating ease of 
shoot spacing. a 


Dr. Richard Smart, “the flying vine-doctor” is an interna- 
tional viticultural consultant and can be contacted in 
Australia by fax (011-61-65-84-0121), or e-mail at 
smartvit@midcoast.com.au. He visits America frequently 
and can be contacted at Vinquiry in Healdsburg, CA, tel: 
707/433-8875. 
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strip sprays. By following a mainte- 
nance program and monitoring the 
petioles, we can keep boron levels in 
the range we desire without the 
expense of additional broadcasting.” 

Boron foliar sprays are also effective, 
but calibration is far more critical than 
with other nutrient sprays and more crit- 
ical than soil-applied boron. If applied 
too heavily, due to mis-calibration (or the 
tractor driver stopping briefly and fail- 
ing to turn off the spray), leaf scorch and 
even vine death can result. Fortunately, 
the risks of foliar boron application are 
unnecessary, since soil surface treatment 
is fully effective. 


Copper 

Sorely in need of research, copper 
deficiency appears to be uncommon, 
but may not be as rare as we think. 
Australian research published in 1945 
reports that symptoms are weak, 
stunted growth of young vines, poor 
root development, and very pale color. 
Unfortunately, these symptoms are too 
generic to be diagnostic. 

The same researchers also noted a 
deficiency at 3 to 4 ppm in tissue sam- 
ples and no symptoms at 8 to 10 ppm. I 
have noted similar symptoms in a few 
vineyards with comparable tissue lev- 
els. Allowing for differences among dif- 
ferent labs, the critical threshold 
appears to be in the 5 to 6 ppm range. 

After many years of using copper- 
containing Bordeaux mix fungicides, 
European vineyard soils often contain 
20 to 50+ ppm of copper (using a UC 
standard DPTA extraction method). 
Not surprisingly, copper deficiency is 
unknown in such soils, whereas copper 
toxicity is well known. 

On the west coast of the U.S., soils cop- 
per concentrations are typically in the 0.1 
to 1.5 ppm range in the root zone, and 
petiole and/or leaf analysis sometimes 
show resulting copper levels in tissue in 
the 2 to 5 ppm range. Without definitive 
research results, it seems wise to include 
copper in your springtime disease-con- 
trol program, while recognizing that it is 
also a micronutrient — if an insuffi- 
ciently understood one. 

Steve Hill notes, “Our mesoclimate is 
cool and humid enough to raise con- 
cerns about fungal diseases that might 


be a problem if we relied on sulfur 
alone. Believing that prevention is a 
good investment, we have been using 
copper foliar sprays for three years. If 
we are also getting a nutritional benefit, 
so much the better.” 

Keep in mind that the phylloxera-tol- 
erant rootstocks currently being planted 
have been evaluated in a high-copper 
environment (soil and repeated foliar 
sprays) in Europe. If there is a significant 
difference in copper requirement or 
uptake among these rootstocks, it might 
not be noticed until they are planted in 
low-copper soil. The same may apply to 
various scions and/or clones. 

In recent years, Lucie Morton, viticul- 
turist, has advocated copper as useful 
for reducing the severity of multiple 
fungal problems. On the subject of 
rootstocks, Morton says, “With root- 
stocks of differing Vitis parentage now 
going into low-copper soils, observant 
vineyard managers should watch for 
any significant differences in copper 
nutrition among stocks.” 

Mark Aubert of Peter Michael Win- 
ery (Calistoga, CA) echoes Hill: “At our 
elevation, the disease potential is 
always in the back of our minds, espe- 
cially during cool, wet weather. But we 


‘would still use copper in the spring- 


time for it’s nutrient value, even if con- 
ditions in the field did not require it for 
prevention of fungal diseases. We are 
not waiting for the researchers to sort 
out rootstock and scion differences.” 


Manganese 

Deficiency of manganese is relatively 
rare on the west coast, and is limited to 
neutral or alkaline subsoils. (Man- 
ganese is readily available in acid soils 
and is part of the toxic effect of very 
low soil pH.) Foliar symptoms are sim- 
ilar to magnesium and/or phospho- 
rous deficiency, requiring tissue 
analysis to confirm. Treatment is by 
foliar spray of manganese sulfate at 
rates comparable to that of zinc, 
repeated annually before bloom. 

Vic McWilliams of Castle Vineyards 
& Winery (Sonoma, CA) manages a 
manganese-deficient vineyard and 
says, “We confirmed the foliar symp- 
tom with bloom petiole analysis. Since 
we started regular foliar treatment as 
part of the last pre-bloom mildew 
spray, the symptoms have not 
returned.” 
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In climates suited to fine wine 
grapes, you typically find the very pale 
yellow-green to bright yellow foliar 
symptoms of iron deficiency in vines 
on limestone soils. Morton notes, “The 
key to avoiding lime-induced chlorosis 
is to use rootstocks such as SO 4, 110 R, 
and 420 A, with V.Berlandieri parentage. 
For extreme chalk soils (as in Cham- 
pagne), vinifera x berlandieri stocks such 
as 41B and Fercal are used.” 

Foliar treatment is possible but Chris- 
tensen et. al. report it is “difficult,” 
“expensive,” and “only partially effec- 
tive.” Avoidance of the problem by 
careful choice of rootstock seems a bet- 
ter alternative. 


A note about macronutrients 

Some good response to foliar sprays 
containing nitrate has been reported. 
Since soil-applied nitrogen (or nitrogen 
fixed by legume cover crops) readily 
solves low-nitrogen problems, foliar 
treatment is often limited to short-term 
situations requiring quick response. 
Such cases are typically followed by 
larger soil amendments to avoid fur- 
ther deficiencies. 

Some foliar sprays containing nitrate 
are intended to deliver macronutrients, 
an example being potassium nitrate. If 
the vines respond to the nitrate, one may 
be misled into thinking that they are ben- 
efiting from the potassium. However, 
foliar macronutrient sprays have histori- 
cally been shown to be ineffective. 

Any claim for the effectiveness of 
phosphorous or potassium foliar 
nutrients should be based on impar- 
tial, third-party, replicated trials and 
published in a peer-reviewed journal. 
Claims made by salespeople and 
testimonials based on non-replicate 
trials should be viewed with reason- 
able skepticism. To date, such claims 
far outnumber demonstrations of 
effectiveness. 


What about Magnesium? 
Magnesium deficiency is easily cor- 
rected with soil amendments, if applied 
at appropriate rates, and when the real 
problem is magnesium (not phospho- 
rous or manganese) deficiency. Magne- 
sium deficiency is rare in the north 
coast of California and limited to rhy- 
olitic soils, and their cousins: Goldridge 
(and related) soils. a 
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Monkey trials 


Sometimes the issues facing wineries and growers remind me 
of the controversy between creationism and evolution, which 
is still symbolized by the 1927 monkey trial of the audacious 
Tennessee biology teacher, John T. Scopes. 

On one side are those who regard the channels of 
commerce as having been given us by the hand of Repeal, 
replete with unquestionable principles such as separation of 
manufacturing and retailing, which it is the job of regulators 
and legislators to protect. On the other are those who believe 
that wine marketing, like other social activity, will evolve as 
the result of blind marketing forces to resemble more closely 
that of other successful species of packaged goods. 

Last issue (PWV Jan/Feb 1996), we noted that powerful 
economic factors move all but the largest wineries toward 
alternatives to the traditional three-tier system and pointed 
out some of the questions raised by early proposals. Alter- 
native systems are developing rapidly, so it seems useful to 
comment on one recent offering, the December 1995 version 
of the Cellar Masters of America (CMA) distribution 
agreement. 


Custom tailoring 

These comments are not legal advice, let alone marketing 
advice, regarding a course of action for any industry member. 
If you are a supplier of wine, you should have any proposed 
distribution arrangement carefully reviewed by an attorney 
who knows your business before you send so much as a 
sample to any potential distributor. 

Providers of distribution services have their favorite forms 
of agreement and naturally prefer a one-size-fits-all approach. 
The supplier should think hard about the trade-offs and 
consider both its wish list and its hit list of features in a dis- 
tribution relationship. The job of the supplier’s lawyer is to 
assure by addendum or otherwise that all the bases are 
covered before the business relationship begins. 


You say you want an evolution? 

In a last reference to Darwinism, I will call the CMA agree- 
ment an instance of evolution by adaptation within an exist- 
ing species. 

The existing species could be called the four-tier system. 
Companies that offer to take over dealing with wholesalers 
are not new. Brown-Foreman, Kobrand, Austin Nichols and 
others have made their distributor networks (and capacities 
such as credit management) available for hire, as a kind of 
super-distributor. The arrangement might involve payment 
of a commission or purchase-and-sale, but typically it pro- 
vides the traditional three-tier system plus a national com- 
pany that could act more or less as a field marketing 
department for the winery. 

In a sense, CMA brings the four-tier concept into the realm 
of guerrilla marketing. Unlike reciprocal shipment, CMA is 
not an alternative to the three-tier system, but, like others that 
have gone before, adds a winery surrogate at the supplier 
level. What seems new and clever is the emphasis on elec- 
tronic streamlining of the order and payment processes and 
on selecting wholesalers who will operate merely as clearing 
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distributors, not as the traditional warehouse- 
cum-sales force with its higher overhead. 

. The CMA system has an appealing similarity 
to ia water systems that have been in the news for 
automobiles and other relatively expensive manufactured 
goods that have to be distributed over long distances. What is 
not new, alas, is the thicket of state laws that interfere in the 
contractual relationship between supplier and distributor. 
Hence the primary trade-off in my judgment: The winery 
may get distribution in a state where it would otherwise have 
none, but it places the brand with a house that may or may 
not be a good long-term home for it, with the risk (depending 
on state law and on local competitive conditions) that it could 
be quite expensive to change distribution arrangements later. 

Other issues in the CMA proposal have to be evaluated by 
the individual supplier on a cost-benefit basis. The main point 
is that people are putting time and intellectual effort into find- 
ing variations on the old themes, either by adopting hybrid 
systems like Geerling & Wade or by fine-tuning the minimum 
overhead potential of the three-tier system like CMA. New 
approaches present both an opportunity and the challenge to 
assess risks before you leap. 


Dinosaurs 

Much of the risk analysis is necessitated by a legal structure 
adopted for the noble purpose of preventing breweries from 
setting up open saloons after Repeal. One mechanism in that 
structure is tied-house law, which prevents direct ownership 
or financing of retailers by suppliers. Another is legally man- 
dated insertion of a locally licensed business between the 
manufacturer and the retailer in the chain of distribution. 

Now, I think distributors are a great resource. For the 
majority of packaged goods, the manufacturer is well advised 
to find an independent local business that uses its own 
capital and special market knowledge to get the goods on the 
right retail shelves at the right time. Impersonal market forces 
will keep that system of distribution going for a long time. 

On the other hand, enough people have reservations about 
business transactions that occur only because they are man- 
dated by law to make distributors who survive on that basis 
nervous. The political reaction is the so-called franchise laws. 


Tar pits 

As noted in the last column, neither the CMA system nor 
any other that uses distributors provides an exemption from 
those pesky special-interest statutes. For that reason, risk- 
benefit analysis must take into account the loss of command 
and control in a dangerous area. 

It is difficult (read expensive) to change distribution 
arrangements in a state where termination of a supplier- 
wholesaler relationship involves cure periods, proving spe- 
cific Simon-says factors at hearings, and other hurdles whose 
net effect is to jack up the settlement value of a brand held 
hostage. In assessing the trade-offs in alternative distribution 
arrangements that put the brand in a licensed distributorship 
(even on paper), termination costs in franchise states are 
probably the major element, but not the only one. 

For example, it is natural for a brand owner to require 
wholesalers to carry all the products the brand owner wants 
marketed in that area, in some kind of balanced proportion, 
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and to allocate according to scarcity (which sometimes is 
unpredictable, as when an unexpected medal or rating brings 
a little-known wine to prominence). Many states have laws 
against requiring a distributor to accept products not 
ordered. It is unsettled whether a requirement to keep a bal- 
anced inventory, or to purchase a certain number of cases of 
a normal-demand product in order to get the hot item, would 
constitute a violation. 

The other side of that coin is the right of distributors to buy 
items that weren’t offered to them. That seems a very strained 
argument, but strained arguments have become a more 
common headache in recent years, and the possibility that 
wineries will try new forms of distribution in parallel with 
the old method increases the opportunity for dispute. 

In West Virginia, a winery was able to obtain dismissal of a 
suit by a distributor who argued that the licensing and 
so-called franchise laws entitled him to purchase any product 
on sale in the state absent a showing of good cause to deny it 
to him, even though he had never had a business relationship 
with the supplier he sued. 

The outcome of the West Virginia lawsuit is hardly surpris- 
ing. What is noteworthy is that a suit that wouldn’t have 
passed the giggle test a few years ago was filed at all. In the 
optimistic view, it is just an example of bad craziness on the 
part of the plaintiff. To a pessimist it illustrates the logical 
extension of arguments that are being made with increasing 
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frequency by the middle tier in disputes over what most of us 
used to think was well-settled commercial law. 


Tied-house erosion 

To leave the topic on a more positive note, there is some 
reason to believe that the other great roadblock in the stream 
of wine commerce, tied-house laws, is not immune to market 
forces. 

Nearly everywhere in the U.S., wineries are barred from 
adopting the basic packaged goods marketing device of 
manufacturer-sponsored retail outlets at high traffic facilities. 
Trademarks of goods are increasingly appearing as store 
names in upscale malls and the high rent areas of Manhattan 
and Beverly Hills. 

In 1995, the California legislature (which admittedly has 
shot more holes in its tied-house laws than most states) 
cleared the way for wineries to own retail licensed outlets in 
certain motion picture and television production studios and 
theme parks. Today Universal Studios, tomorrow the world? 


Press time developments in trademark law 

Two items of interest arose just as this column was being 
prepared in January 1996: 1) passage of a federal anti-dilution 
statute and, 2) widespread communication of the importance 
of protecting the trademark interests of brand owners in 
Internet domain names. 
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On January 16, 1996 Congress enacted the Federal Trade- 
mark Dilution Act of 1995, creating a federal law against non- 
infringing use of another company’s famous trademark 
under two circumstances. 

For the first time, federal law expressly forbids: 1) inten- 
tionally trading on the reputation of the owner of a famous 
trademark and, 2) intentionally diluting the ability of a 
famous mark to indicate a particular source of goods or ser- 
vices. Both concepts can be found in anti-dilution statutes of 
some states and foreign countries, but making them action- 
able by federal statute remains a controversial point among 
trademark lawyers. 

The first prohibition is relevant to legal clearance of old 
brands like Cadillac hair cream and slogans like “the Rolls 
Royce of can openers.” (I wonder if fine wines will ever have 
the quality cachet in the public mind enjoyed by car brands.) 

The essence is that although the goods do not compete, and 
no one will be confused into believing that the hair cream is 
actually made or sponsored by a division of General Motors, 
nevertheless someone is making a buck off the goodwill the 
owner of the famous trademark has achieved by its advertis- 
ing and quality control. Whether it is good or bad public pol- 
icy to discourage such use, there are practical issues for wine 
brand owners both in avoiding forbidden use of famous 
marks and in getting famous mark status for their own 
brands. 

The second prohibition relates to a wider variety of mar- 
ketplace conduct that may go beyond fair use of a competi- 
tors’ mark, including parody, such as the “cocaine” tee-shirt 
with Coca-Cola style lettering, and comparative advertising 
that belittles the competitor. Fair use is not defined in the 
statute and has only vague outlines in trademark law gener- 
ally, so the 1995 law poses a new challenge in assessing the 
risk of advertising campaigns based on taste tests, competi- 
tions, or surveys that name the other brands. 
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In practical terms, federal dilution law says three things 
rather clearly: 

First, brand owners should register their brands, as that is 
a factor in establishing fame in one’s market. 

Second, using well-known standard brand names of goods 
unrelated to wine in your brand name, advertising or pro- 
motion has to be reconsidered on a national basis, rather than 
only in states with anti-dilution laws. 

Third, attorneys responsible for legal clearance of compar- 
ative advertising, which already required dealing with some 
gray lines on substantiation, now must also determine 
whether the competing brand names are famous and, if so, 
whether using them is fair under the new federal law. 


Billboards 

Meanwhile, in cyberspace, wineries whose brand names 
have enough prominence to find their way to readily accessi- 
ble public documents are receiving solicitations from compa- 
nies offering to hold a domain name similar to the brand 
name. 

This is not the place for a comprehensive discussion of the 
trademark significance of the name used on information 
highway locations such as a site on the World Wide Web, but 
every business with a brand name ought to consult its legal 
advisor about protecting the trademark in a first-come first- 
served registration environment. 

The organization responsible for registration of second 
level Internet domain names in the top level domains (¢.g., 
COM for commercial organizations) is cooperative in 
brand owner’s attempts to thwart opportunistic registra- 
tions by persons other than brand owners, but does not 
resolve disputes. More information about their policies is 
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NEW SUPER-INSULATION 

COULD MEAN BIG ENERGY SAVINGS FOR WINERIES 
Organic aerogels are the hope of the future for a world with dimin- 
ishing fossil-fuel-based energy resources. Discovered over 60 years 
ago, aerogels were a laboratory curiosity until Aerojet Corporation, 
a Sacramento, CA, aerospace firm converting from rocket technol- 
ogy to post-Cold War endeavors", began to experiment with com- 
mercial production of the unique substances. 

Aerogel is approximately 10 times as efficient as fiberglass or 
polyurethane foam with an “R” value of 36 per inch of thickness. 
(“R” is defined as the reciprocal of thermal conductivity of a mate- 
rial, or stated in another way, the temperature drop across a mater- 
ial varies directly with the thermal resistance “R” of the substance.) 
Polyurethane foam has an R value of 3.85 per inch. 

The unique structure of the material is such that its open cell matrix 
is 95% air. To produce aerogel, the curing process requires hyperbaric 


Winery fire protection systems revisited: 


Implications of the 1994 
Uniform Fire Code 


Part I 


In early 1990, this column dealt with fundamental fire protec- 
tion systems for wineries in remote locations, far from 
municipal water supplies and organized fire departments (Win- 
ery Water & Waste, PWV, “Winery Fire Protection Systems, Part 
Tand Part IL,” Jan/Feb 1990 and March/April 1990) Since then, 
the regulations that govern, among other things, rate and dura- 
tion of fire flow (the amount of water available to fight fires) for 
a given winery structure have been modified and made gener- 
ally more conservative and restrictive. 

The winery’s design professional, who is responsible for 
developing a fire protection plan, which meets or exceeds 
code requirements, must take the new iteration of the code 
into consideration as he or she makes the important decisions 
and creates a design to meet all of the local, state, federal, and 
insurance carrier requirements, and additionally satisfy the 
owner’s, lender’s, or tenant’s budgetary limitations and 
restrictions. 

As this column is being written, the 1994 edition of the 
national Uniform Fire Code is still being analyzed at the state 
and local level to see if the new “as published” fire safety 
requirements will be adequate or if there might be special 
circumstances for a particular jurisdiction that would suggest 
even more restrictive rules. 

For example, the Oakland Hills fire in October 1991 clearly 
demonstrated that a wild-land fire, even when fought by 
well-equipped and organized fire districts, is virtually uncon- 
trollable. The poor performance of the hydrant system with 
low residual pressures and flows that prevailed in much of 
the system was exacerbated when full demand was placed 
upon storage tanks and fire mains to wage fire control over 
such a large urbanized area in very steep terrain. 

The building codes (Uniform Building, Plumbing, Mechan- 
ical, Electrical, and Fire) each contain some element of the fire 
protection package. Miraculously, they usually do not contra- 
dict each other. Thus, for example, if the Uniform 
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pressures of 1,150 Ibs. per square inch (psi) in the 
presence of carbon dioxide to dry the gel mixture and 
retain its cellular form. 

Organic aerogel insulation is presently commercially available 
only in limited quantities. Aerojet has a joint research effort with 
the Lawrence Livermore National Laboratory to streamline the pro- 
duction process. 

It doesn’t take great imagination to see the potential thermody- 
namic benefits to wineries for the many possible applications of the 
aerogel insulation: 

¢ for glycol and other refrigeration piping, 

¢ for fermentation and storage tanks, and 

° for winery building floors, ceilings, and walls. 


PWV will follow development of this product and report progress 
toward its market availability. 


Building Code (UBC) specifies a certain “occupancy group” 
for wineries, such as light, moderate, or heavy hazard (winer- 
ies are by definition moderate hazard occupancy structures), 
the fire flow and fire flow duration rules in the Uniform Fire 
Code (UFC) would have a category that is compatible with 
the UBC occupancy classification. 


How has the fire code changed? 

The 1994 UFC has, for the first time, been metricated and 
metric or SI (Standard International) units are reported in 
parentheses following the English units. The authors of the 
UFC hedge on the complete abandonment of English units by 
stating that the English units are the “code” requirement and 
the metric equivalents are an approximation.° 

All of the Uniform Codes are updated annually, and code 
users are issued loose-leaf versions of the changes each year. 
Every third year, a new edition is published which incorpo- 
rates all of the changes that have been adopted in the pre- 
vious 36 months. To further complicate the updating process, 
each local and state government which has fire protection 
responsibilities, must formally adopt the code either “as writ- 
ten” or with changes adopted to make the document more 
focused for the fire protection jurisdiction in question. 

For example, in California, the version of the UFC to be 
adopted by the state will have supplemental or modifying 
provisions printed in powder blue and bound in a three-ring 
binder version of the composite rules. Counties, cities, and 
special fire districts usually follow suit and adopt the state 
version, which has been thoroughly analyzed and critiqued 
by the state fire marshal and his or her staff. 


Fire flow and duration requirements: 1991 versus 1994 

Probably the most significant change to the UFC that will 
directly affect newer or expanded winery facilities is the 
flow rate and duration of flow that will be required under 
the 1994 UFC. 

The formula that equates occupancy class and fire hazard 
(found in the Uniform Building Code, i.e., UBC 1991 Edition, 
Part IV, Chapter 17) states in the 1991 UFC version that a 
certain enclosed volume of structure measured in cubic feet, 
divided by 400, would equal the required fire flow for one 
hour expressed in gallons per minute. 

To illustrate the difference in UFC requirements for fire 
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(a) For “ordinary” construction with one hour fire- 
rated walls, ceilings, and floors, a 5% reduction is 
allowed (a maximum reduction of 25% is allowed for 
“fire resistive” construction). : 

(b) If heat or smoke detectors are installed in accor- 
dance with National Fire Protection Association (NFPA) 
standards, a5% reduction of the net flow under item (a) 
is allowed. 

(c) Using the same detectors as above but with a 24- 
hour monitored fire alarm system: 

1) 15% reduction; or’ 

2) 20% reduction if alarm signal is transmitted directly 
to the local fire department communications center. 

(d) For full coverage of structure by NFPA-approved 
sprinklers, a 40% reduction in fire flow is allowed if a flow 
switch alarm signal is transmitted to the local fire depart- 
ment communications center, or if the structure is par- 
tially covered by NFPA-approved sprinklers with flow 
switch alarm system, a 15% reduction is permitted. 

(e) If the winery roof materials are “non-flammable” 
as defined by UBC and National Fire Protection Associ- 


flow, a winery with an assumed interior volume, as deter- 
mined by the sum of all spaces within the building envelope, 
is 400,000 cubic feet. Thus, for the 1991 edition of the UFC, the 
fire flow would be calculated as: [ordinary construction and 
moderate hazard] 


4991 __ Fire flow for 

Fire /-hour duration 

Code ¢xPressed in gallons = 
per minute (gpm) 400 


400,000 cu. ft. Muenigin 


In the 1994 edition of the UFC, this formula has been aban- 
doned, and fire flow requirements are assigned based on the 
facility's square footage (a 12-foot average ceiling height is 
assumed). 

The required fire-flow rate for our 33,333-square-foot exam- 
ple winery would be 3,250 gpm with a three-hour duration. 

As the example shows, fire-flow rates for winery structures 
under the 1994 edition of the UFC will be approximately three 
times greater than the outdated 1991 version of the UFC. 

Both versions of the UFC allow for reduction in the required ation, a 5% reduction is allowed. 
fire flow, if certain conditions are met as described in Table I. (f) If the winery building complex is made up of non- 

Table I contiguous structures, a fire flow penalty would be 


Fire flow reduction and accretion credits and debits 
Note: Total of all allowed reductions in fire flow can- 
not exceed 75% of the calculated base flow. 


assessed for an assumed moderate hazard occupancy 
and ordinary construction for the following distance 
criteria between structures: 


WINEMAKERS ENCYCLOPEDIA 


lees fi'l-ter 


A wide range (40x40 to 150x150) 
of filters which increase quality 
and quantity of wine recovered 
from lees. Complete 
systems include 
slurry tanks, 


MEL KNOX 


Barre! Broker 


Francois Freres of Burgundy 
Tonnellerie Taransaud of Cognac 


m3 


plate shifters ae 
and disposal SS ° Tonks 
systems. See fT. 
also: Velo, Scott Labs. 


e New barrels of all sizes 


e Used cooperage 


505 29th Avenue 
San Francisco 
California 94121 


415-751-6306 
415-751-6806 


Osco 


SCOTT LABORATORIES INC. SCOTT LABORATORIES LTD. 
2220 PINE VIEW WAY 950) BROCK ROAD SOUTH 
PO BOX 750249 PICKERING ONT 
PETALUMA CA 94975-0249 LIW 2Al CANADA 
(707) 765-6666 (416) 839-9463 


TELEX 171494: FAX (707) 765-6674 TELEX 06-981445 - FAX (416) 839-0738 
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Building Separation Fire Flow Accretion 


0- 10 ft. > 10% 
11 - 20 ft. > 5% 
21 = 30 ft > 2.5% 


What's the bottom line? 

In most jurisdictions, the adoption of the 1994 version of 
the Uniform Fire Code could impact new winery construc- 
tion by nearly tripling the required fire flow rate and storage 
volume (duration of flow). It is likely that wineries consider- 
ing expansion would be asked to upgrade the fire protection 
system for the existing winery structure(s) as well as for the 
addition. 

Owners of existing wineries would be well advised to have 
their design professionals assess the fiscal impact of an 
expansion where fire protection may suddenly loom as a 
major construction budget item. a 

David Storm is a consulting civil/sanitary engineer specializing in 
winery utility systems and is the owner of Winters Winery. 
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Hard to pronounce 
but worth a try* 


Tonnelleries 
Vernou & 
Treuil 


— Superb, individually-crafted French 
oak barrels 


— Traditional woods plus S.B. and 
Chardonnay blends 


— All sizes from puncheons to 30ltr 


*Just say V&T or call us for our rendition 


LET US QUOTE 
YOUR ORDER 


Home of the Clones 


Head offices in Santa Rosa 
and growing fields in Fresno 


Guaranteeing the industry a Certified Foundation 


SONOMA GRAPEVINES, INC. 


A STATEWIDE TEAM AT YOUR SERVICE 
ASK FOR OUR FREE VIDEO 


SANTA ROSA OFFICES 
tel: 707/542-5510 fax: 707/542-4801 


Consider us your certified resource 
Dormants® Greenvines ® Rootings © Cuttings 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


* stop to wicking and requires no 


pretreatment. Easy to place 
j) and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


ESR, 


For information contact The Boswell Company 
1000 Fourth St., Suite 360, San Rafael, CA 94901 
(415) 457-3955 * Fax (415) 457-0304 


* DW 


— MARQUE DEPOSEE — 


FREEZE DRIED OAK TANNINS 


Product of France 


A NEW approach for better control of phenolics in wine. Selection of 
tannins from Limousin, Trongais, & Nevers oak wood to optimize: 


¢ Winemaking 
° Clarification 


° Stability 
* Tasting 


Experimentation Kits available for purchase. 


Imported and distributed by: 
Telephone: (707) 255-2031 
Fax: (707) 253-8234 


Food, Wine, & Spirit Group 
P.O. Box 10234 
Napa, California 94581 U.S.A. 
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Creed 
and the American way 


Jake Lorenzo knows how to work a table. To my mind, there’s 
nothing better than eating a fine meal, drinking a few good 
bottles, and enjoying the company of friends at a table. It has 
been Jake Lorenzo’s experience that most true aficionados of 
wine happen to be fair to middlin’ cooks, with a talent for 
hospitality. I suppose truly appreciating a fine wine is so 
dependent upon fine food that real wine lovers prefer to 
leave nothing to chance. 

Jakelyn’s mother and I entertain two or three times a week. 
Cooking a meal and dining with friends is one of Jake’s great 
pleasures. Sadly, having a relaxed dining experience at home 
is a lost art in modern America. People prefer to entertain in 
restaurants, or worse, to serve foods prepared by industrial 
chefs at their local fancy supermarket. _ 

It’s a national tragedy. There is something so comforting 
about sharing home, hearth, and the dinner table. It is that 
intangible mystery against which no restaurant can compete. 
In fact, whenever Jake dines at a local establishment and finds 
the food delicious, I find my way into the kitchen and invite 
the chef over for a meal. 

Initially, of course, the chef thinks I’m blowing smoke up his 
griddle. Sooner or later though, the tenacity of my continued 
invitations wears him down or he hears from others, and before 
you know it, the chef is sitting at my table asking for seconds. 

Sonoma County is a major producer of fine agricultural 
products. I source food for my table the way good wineries 
source grapes. I search out dedicated growers who exhibit 
care and love for their produce. In so doing, I make great long 
lasting friendships. 

Excellent oysters, mussels, clams, and abalone are available 
for the taking just an hour away, and traveling to the ocean 
always makes for a great day. There is no finer lamb than 
Sonoma lamb. Not only can we get fine duck, but we also are 
blessed with Sonoma foie gras. My neighbor raises rabbits, 
another raises squab. All of northern California is a breeding 
ground for wonderful wild mushrooms. Cheeses are made 
from virtually any milk you can squeeze from an animal, 
whether it be a cow, sheep, or goat. Produce of any type, 
color, shape, or size is all available from local producers. 

As any winemaker knows, great grapes produce great 
wines. The same is true with food. Start with fresh, well- 
raised, undiluted food products, and the finished meal will 
be delicious. 


So what? 

Jake sees you all shaking your heads. You’re thinking, “This 
is obvious. So what?” Glad you asked. Jake will tell you what. 
This whole winemaking/grapegrowing thing is getting out of 
hand. Greed is running rampant in the wine business — from 
farm to bottle — and Jake Lorenzo is starting to get pissed off. 

It doesn’t take an experienced, toughened private detective 
like Jake Lorenzo to see what’s going on. Any tourist, even if 
he’s barreling down the highway at 60 miles per hour, can see 
the myriad of trellising systems. He can see the quadruple and 
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octuple and muchotuple arms of grape vines 
extending their adjustable wire, multiple-lyred, 
quagmired wire systems. 

Tourists take note of the continued light green 
tendril growth as growers “feed ‘em the water.” Even with 
the grapes fully colored, ready to harvest, the speeding 
tourist can see the sun glistening through the water drops as 
the grower continues his drip regimen. 

To tell the truth, Jake Lorenzo doesn’t see much difference 
between current modern viticulture and hen-house raised 
chicken. Don’t poultry processors try to convince us that 
keeping chickens penned up, feeding them all sorts of hor- 
mones, and confusing them with bright lights until they don’t 
know day from night is the way to make the best, highest 
quality chicken meat for the discerning consumer? “Chicken 
feathers!” says Jake Lorenzo. They’re not making better 
chickens. They’re making more money. 

If all this modern technology works, why doesn’t the 
chicken taste like chicken? Chicken has become so tasteless 
that people compare it to everything from frog’s legs to rat- 
tlesnake. You want to know what a real chicken tastes like? 
Buy one from a local grower, or better yet, get one from your 
own backyard. 

Grapegrowers, with all their talk of water management, 
canopy management, fertilization techniques, trellising sys- 
tems, and vigor, vigor, vigor, are simply growing more 
grapes. They’ve managed to raise yields and maintain num- 
bers. The grapes look fine in the lab, but the grapes have no 
flavor. Grapes with no flavor make wines with no flavor. 
Grape growers talk about improving quality, but lots of them 
are more concerned with improving quantity. They’re not 


growing better grapes. They’re growing more money. 


I know that things are tough out there for grapegrowers. 
Phylloxera is wreaking havoc. I know it’s expensive to plant or 
replant. The competition is huge, and it’s getting worse. Just 
look at the miles and miles of new vineyards going in every- 
where from Santa Barbara to Eureka. I know that it is boom 
time in the grape business, that prices are at an all time high, 
that the smart business man makes a killing while he can. 

Is that what we’ve become? 

Jake Lorenzo says remember how you got here. Remember 
when your vineyards were orchards. When apples, pears, 
and prunes covered the land. Remember when selling the 
stuff to the canneries meant you could pull a heavier crop. 
When you could shave a little quality. When low prices forced 
you to compromise here and there. Remember what hap- 
pened to that industry? 

America has a great propensity for following the leader. It 
is easy to get on a roll and drag along millions of followers. 
Americans like to do what is hip, cool, or current. But it is all 
part of the cycle. 

Creative, independent thinkers start with a dream. They 
turn that dream into a small success. Businessmen take that 
success and turn it into major profits. Marketing people take 
the product and make it more palatable to a larger segment of 
the population to make more profits. Little by little, we get 
something so innocuous, so generic, so tasteless, that nobody 
remembers why they are using it. 

Fortunately, America also has a great tradition of individu- 
ality. There are pioneers who don’t give a damn about money. 
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They get involved in things for the challenge of it. They need 
to make a living, but they recognize other satisfactions. They 
see the charm of living a rural lifestyle in a modern world. 
They recognize the life-enhancing qualities of a fine meal 
shared at a family table. 

Sooner or later, America will always reinvent herself. It’s 
happened with beer. After Budweiser, Coors, and Miller 
killed off all the small breweries, their own indifference and 
tasteless products reinvented the micro-brewery boom that 
continues to sweep the nation. It happened in agriculture, 
where the sweet, syrupy preservative added to canned pears 
and apples reinvented glorious fresh produce of all types and 
varieties in our grocery markets. 

It will happen in winemaking as well. If our industry con- 
tinues in its quest to produce the least offensive wine to all 
people, it will find itself outsold by small producers selling to 
the chosen few. If grape growers continue to enhance quan- 
tity instead of quality, then they will soon find themselves 
selling for less than upstart neighbors who value intense vari- 
etal character and demand a premium price for it. 

If wineries continue to charge all that the market will bear, 
then they are destined to be replaced on the shelves by a myr- 
iad of charming, inexpensive wines from France, Australia, 
and South America. 

Jake Lorenzo says make your own choice. Go for the money, 
or make great wine. Personally, I think making great wine is the 
high road. That’s always the road I take. I like the view. a 
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Old World Quality with 
New World Expertise 


AMERICAN 
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TONNELLERIE RADOUX USA, INC. 
Jér6me Aubin 


578 Martin Avenue, 


Rohnert Park, CA 94928 


707.588.9144 @ Cellular:707.326.7413 & Fax:707.588.8547 


FRANCE* SPAIN* SOUTH AFRICA* AUSTRALIA *® USA 


BOOKSHELF 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE- PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE ¢ Your wine books promptly shipped from one source. 


Angels’ Visits 

D. Darlington 

An inquiry into the mystery of Zinfandel. In- 
terviews with Paul Draper of Ridge Winery 
and Joel Peterson of Ravenswood Winery. 


278pp—$19.95 Order #AV-Zin 
New Classic Wines 
Oz Clarke 


Well-informed, enthusiastic, in-depth reports 
of how and why behind wine styles of 63 
winemakers in six countries. 


272pp-$30.00 Order #+NCW-OC 


NEW! 

Clonal Selection Symposium (Intl.) 
Proceedings 

Portland, OR (ASEV). 


160pp-$25.00 Order ASEV-CS 


Third Cool Climate Viticulture/Enology 
Conference Proceedings (1992) 

35 papers from Australia, Canada, Germany, 
Italy, New Zealand, Switzerland, and United 
States 


222 pp-$15.00 Order #COLCL-3 


NOW Available in U.S. 

Cooperage for Winemakers 

Geoffrey Schahinger, Bryce Rankine 
Manual on construction, maintenance, and 
use of oak barrels. User-friendly, informative 
text and photos. 
112pp-$25.00 


Order #PWV-CW 


Cover Crops: A Practical Tool for Vine- 
yard Management 1993 ASEV Proceedings 
80pp—$25.00 Order #ASEV-CC 


Heartbreak Grape (The) 

A California winemaker’s search for the 
perfect Pinot Noir 

Marg de Villiers 

A detailed, wittily, irreverent, and whimsically 
romantic story of Josh Jensen and Calera 
Wine Company 


197pp—$23.00 Order #PWV-HG 


Knowing and Making Wine 
Emile Peynaud 


391pp—$54.95 Order #898 


Lexiwine 

Paul Cadiau 

English/French wine dictionary contains over 
3,500 words and phrases on grapegrowing 
and winemaking. 


$10.95 Order #6554 


Portugal’s Wines & Winemakers 

Port, Madeira & regional wines 

Richard Mayson 

Covers all aspects of Portuguese wine, in- 
cluding Port, Madeira, and Rosé wines. 
229pp—$34.95 Order #6679 


Production of Grapes and Wines in Cool 
Climates 

David Jackson, Danny Shuster 
193pp— $24.95 paperback Order# 757 
Brand NEW! 

RHONE Renaissance 

Remington Norman 

Very informative in-depth coverage of 220 
Rhone estates, 22 California, 56 Australian, 
and 14 South African wineries with 19 maps, 
160 color photos. 


336.pp-$50.00 Order #96RR 


Rootstocks for Grapevines 

D.P. Pongracz 

Covers a wide variety of rootstock-related 
topics, reasons for grafting, soil adaptation, 
influence on crop quality and size, and gen- 
eral ampelography. 


150pp—$30.00 Order #PWV-RG 


Sunlight into Wine 

R. Smart/ M. Robinson 

Quality assurance in vineyards, Canopy 
management and economics, Improvement 
of canopy microclimates, Importance of 
winegrape canopies, Construction of trellis 
systems. 


88pp—$35.00 Order #Sun-SR 


IMPROVED! 

Techniques for Chemical Analysis and 
Stability Tests of Grape Juice and Wine 
Patrick lland, Andrew Ewart and John Sitters 
Sampling procedures, analytical methods 
and techniques, stability tests and fining trials 
for the laboratory. 


65pp—$50.00 Order #PWV-TCA 


Vineyard Management Practices: An En- 
vironmental Approach to Development 
and Maintenance 

Southern Sonoma Resource Conservation 
District and Soil Conservation Service (U.S. 
Dept. of Agriculture) 


300pp—$29.95 Order #VMP-SC 


Viticulture, Vol. Il, 

Practices in Australia 

B.G. Coombe, P.R. Dry 

Grapevine propagation, vineyard establish- 
ment, pruning, canopy management, irriga- 
tion, drainage and soil salinity, soil 
management and frost control; grapevine 
nutrition, grape pests, disease, protection. 
384pp—$42.50 Order #AIP-VIT-II 


Viticulture & Environment 

John Gladstones 

Selection of site, variety and cultural pract- 
ices. Detailed climactic analysis of Australian 
and world viticultural areas, evaluation of 
new viticultural sites and possible changes in 
the climactic conditions. 


310pp—$45.00 Order #WT-V&E 


NEW! 

Wine Analysis and Production 

B. Zoecklein, K. Fugelsang, 

B. Gump, F. Nury 

A practical understanding of quick screening 
assays, wet chemical and instrument analy- 
sis plus results and interpretation of wine- 
making. 


512pp—$79.95 Order # CH-WAP 


Winegrape Grower’s Guide (Oregon) 
Oregon Winegrowers’ Association 
Viticulturists, researchers, and winemakers 
combine efforts into 30 chapters on: Selec- 
tion of variety/site, rootstock, spacing, train- 
ing, trellising, grapevine propagation, 
fertilization, pest management, yield predic- 
tion, winter injury, vineyard economics. 
264pp— $29.95 Order #PWV-OWGG 
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FOR SALE: Reconditioned Willmes bladder presses. 
Types: WP 500, WP 1000, WP 1500, and WP 2300. Capaci- 


ties from 1-5 tons. Prices starting $8,000 with full war- 
Ee ranty. Please call Euro-Machines, East: 540/825-5700 or 
™ fax: 540/825-5789; West: 408/452-7600 or fax: 452-7689. 
FRIGHTENS BIRDS AWAY 


ENOLOGIST: Premium Sonoma County Winery seeks 
self-motivated individual. Must have lab and production 
skills, enology degree, and three years experience. Send 
resume to: Winemaker, P.O. Box 9, Fulton, CA 95439. 


® 
| Ad Inexpensive FOR SALE: Rustic winery estate located in west Dry 
| @ Versatile Creek, near Healdsburg, CA. Includes 8,000-case fully 
\ e Safe bonded winery, tasting room, two homes, barn, and six 
e Hu mane acres of hillside vines on 20 acres. For information, con- 


tact: Robert Stephenson, agt. PP&M tel: 707/524-1970 
ext#144. 


Farm, Home 
and Commercial use 


FOR SALE: Reconditioned BRAUD grape harvesters. 


Nuisance birds are immediately scared away TYPE 524, tractor-pulled, updated shaker system, side 
by this fool-proof heavy duty inflated repeller. conveyor and tank, powered wheels, up to 30% side slope 
lt simulates the menace of a live predator correction. Prices starting mid $40,000. TYPE 2720, self- 
- and IT WORKS !!! propelled, 90 HP, bow rod shaker system, 2-ton tank 
95 00 00 capacity or more, 4 WD, up to 30% side slope correction. 
3 for $28 6 for $57 12 for S 108 Prices starting mid $80,000. Please call Euro-Machines, 
Additional discounts available for quantity purchases East: 540/825-5700 or fax: 540/825-5789; West: 408/452- 
The Bird Control “X-perts” a i gape ipcwred ae at 7600 or fax: 408/452-7689. 
& 4 ORDER TOLL FREE RESEARCH OPPORTUNITIES IN ENOLOGY: 
BIRD-}D». = 800-860-0473 The Department of Food Science & Technology, Virginia 
bs a or FAX 312-226-2480 Tech is offering graduate research assistantships in Enol- 
300 N. ELIZABETH ST., DEPT. PWV CHICAGO, IL 60607 312-BAN-BIRD ogy. Send resume/transcripts to Dr. Bruce Zoecklein, 
bie oe eae DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED et eae Department of Food Science & Technology, Virginia Tech., 


Blacksburg, VA 24061. Phone: 703-540-5325, E-mail: 
bzoeckle@vt.edu. Assistantships are offered on a competi- 


tive basis. 


7 SPOUT 
STAINLESS 
STEEL 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY TABLETOP 
BOTTLE 


FILLER 


¢ Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 


e Specialty Fittings e PVC & Tygon Hose 


e compleat 
° Definox Valves * MGT Rubber Hose winemaker 
design 

e Strahman Valves ¢ Hose Fittings e removable 
sanitary spouts 

e pneumatic machinery « equipment ¢ service 
operated since 1966 

fil valve THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 
to 18 I. 955 Vintage Avenue 


bottles St. Helena CA 94574 


707-963-9681 ¢ FAX 707-963-7739 
997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 (707) 252-0312 request our catalogue 


e Anderson Instruments e Brushes 


e Rubbermaid Products e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


PASSPORT continued from page 31 


wineries and encourage them to visit 
wineries throughout Virginia.” 

To participate, visitors carry the 
tour guide while visiting 46 wineries 
listed in the guide’s index. When visi- 
tors make their stops, each winery 
places its official mark in the appro- 
priate box. 

Davis-Barton’s advice to Virginia 
travelers is similar to Winchell’s: 
“Plan to cover each of six regions sep- 
arately, stopping at four or five winer- 
ies per day.” 

Participants are invited to return their 
passports to the Virginia Wine Market- 
ing Office by December 31 to receive a 
prize. Those with at least ten validations 
receive a brass cork-puller. If the visitor 
has collected 20 stamps, the prize is an 
insulated tote bag, plus a chance to win 
two tickets to the annual Governor’s 
Cup Wine Reception and Awards Cere- 
mony in Richmond. 


SENSORY EVALUATION continued from page 46 


as for the market. Additionally, consumer 
testing can give the winery tangible infor- 
mation about product acceptability in the 
marketplace. Through its structure, 
trained panels, and methods, the sensory 
department provides a meaningful link 
between the winemakers and consumers. 


Commitment and support 

Robichaud states the development of 
this department has been possible 
because of the support provided by top 
management at Beringer. “This facility 
was not inexpensive to build, neither are 
the operating costs insignificant. The 
president had to realize its potential in 
order to approve not only the necessary 
funding but also the time commitment by 
the various departments throughout the 
winery to make the panelists available.” 

Support from top management and the 
commitment on the part of the panelists 
are essential to this program. However, 
the third component of commitment 
must come from the winemaker. 

“The success of this program has been 
largely due to the support from the wine- 
maker,” Robichaud believes. “The pro- 
gram works only because he believes in 
the sensory evaluation program and uses 
the information that is generated by the 
trained taste panels.” 


Putting these methods and 
approaches to work for you 
Very few wineries will develop a pro- 


A growing idea 

With minor variations, the passport 
concept is being adopted in more and 
more wine regions to entice the wine- 
curious to the wineries and introduce 
them to the diversity of wines available 
from the local or statewide region. 
Where promotional funding from a gov- 
ernment-supported body is available, 
there generally is no charge for the pass- 
port, the time to collect validation 
stamps from winery visits is longer, and 
it is often tied to an award of an associa- 
tion item, which serves as a continuing 
reminder of the experience and furthers 
interest and education. 

Most of the sponsors have been 
pleased with the results and consider 
passport days a viable promotion 
which will be continued, with varia- 
tions and enhancements to keep it fresh 
enough to attract repeat visits as well as 
new participants each year. a 


gram as sophisticated and extensive as 
Beringer Vineyards has done with its sen- 
sory department. However, using the 
same principles and some of the sensory 
evaluation techniques employed by 
Robichaud, any organization might 
improve and expand its existing pro- 
gram. 

¢ Routine bench tastings can be made 
more effective. 

¢ Objective evaluation of trials can be 
improved. 

e“Tasting resources” can include more 
trained staff and even consumers. 

¢ Language that is more universal and 
allows communication between the con- 
sumer and the winemaker can be devel- 
oped. 

If your winery decides to move in this 
direction, the question becomes “How to 
get there from here?” To answer that 
question, you must look at each aspect of 
the process in relation to your own situa- 
tion. These aspects will be discussed in 
the next PWV. a 


Barbara Lindblom is a winemaker/consultant 
specializing in experimental and_ tasting-related 
projects for wineries, grapegrowers, and other 
segments of the wine industry. 
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Tre Sieve NOVA den cleaning system creates a cork with 
is lower polyphenols which reduces the incidence of off-flavors. 
_ Dust Free. Chlorine Free. Nova Corks. 


BLIND TASTE TESTS JUDGE NOVA CORKS “PERFECT” 


An independent winery tested chlorine-free NOVA corks 
against the competition and said, “NOVA corks are consistently... 
visually and sensorially the best.” Wine bottled with NOVA “was 
chosen to have the most con stent varietal aroma and flavor 
characteristics (affected the least by the cork).” 
Another leading winery performed extensive sensory 
evaluations and NOVA corks were judged “perfect”! 
Nova corks produced by Portocork Internacional are 


available exclusively from fp Portocork. 


NOVA: SCIENTIFICALLY PROVEN TO BE THE BEST 


i fp Portocork, Inc: 
porto’ 601 Airpark Rd. 
Co Napa, CA 94558 

| Portocork Internacional, S.A. 707.258.3930 


- Santa Maria De Lamas 
Portugal FAX 707.258.3935 


